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How far are parents 


accountable for 


the way their 


children 


“turn out’? 











Kasy-to-Read Books 


For Boys and Girls 


GHOST TOWN TREASURE 
By Clyde Robert Bulla ¢ 34 illus- 
trations by Don Freeman. Ty wants 
to stay in his ghost town home. How 
he makes his wish come true makes 
an easy-to-read, realistic story, by the 
“unrivaled master of literature for 

readers.” — Publishers 

Ages 7-10 $2.50 


beginning 


Weekly 


THE TIPTOP WISH 
By Ruth H. Dudley ¢ 20 illustra- 


tions by Paul Galdone. Polly and 
Flip plot and scheme to get their 
Number One, Tiptop wish — a vaca- 
tion at the beach —in this sunny, 
funny, perfect-for-vacation-time story. 

Ages 7-10 $2.50 


ROBINS ON THE 
WINDOW SILL 


By Irmengarde Eberle © 36 photo- 
graphs by Myron E. Scott, Excellent 
photographs and a simple, rhythmic 
text record the adventures of a pair 
of robins through one season: the 
weaving of the nest; the laying of the 
hatching, 


eggs; the training, and 


feeding of the young. Ages 4-8 $2.75 
From your regular bookseller 


All Crowell Books for Boys and Girls 


are Cloth Bound 
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Joggarkarta, Indonesia Mohmad Toha, 15 


My neighbor and his family 


The title of the painting by young Mohmad Toha might have served as the theme of an 
unusual exhibit held earlier this year at the Junior Museum of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City. This showing of paintings by children of Southeast Asia was 
sponsored by the Yorkville Youth Council, an organization which operates after-school 
Play Centers in New York’s Yorkville section, and which knows well how young people 
respond to new, creative experiences. Pictures from Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaya, Burma, 
India, Pakistan, Japan, Thailand, Korea and the Philippines brought to viewers, young 
and old, that sense of something mysterious and beckoning, and yet quite comfortably 
familiar, that is suggested by the pictures here reproduced. Paintings from Korea were 
lent by UNESCO; all the others by “Shankar’s Weekly,” a New Delhi magazine which 
for some time has held a yearly competition for children around the world. 

And now it is hoped that New York children will submit their own works, through their 
school principals, for a return exhibit, which the Yorkville Youth Council will send to 
India. Adults call this “inter-cultural exchange.” Children must have some better term 
for it—“fun,” maybe, or “swapping pictures.” 





Karachi, Pakistan: Farmer Syed Asif Ali, I! 


Bangkok: The Susan Kularn Schoo! Chai Sanissia, | | 
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By Frederick H. Allen, M.D. 


The dilemmas of growth— 


for parents and children 


Inheritor of the past, yet a brand new identity: this is Everychild. 


However much responsibility his parents take, he is never 


just their ‘‘product," 


i unalterable and universal biological 
reality is that parents are totally responsi- 
ble for a child’s being conceived and born. 
Further, because the infant and young 
child, to stay alive, must largely depe nd on 
them for the esse ntials, parents provide the 
framework within which the child awakens 
to being a person, separate and different 
from them. Thus the child is both a biolog- 
ical and an emotional extension of them- 
selves. But in using and responding to all 
that is given, he gradually gains a feeling 
of becoming an individual — more than a 
product, more than a “chip off the old 
block.” 

Early in the growth journey of the child, 
it becomes clear that two selves emerge, al- 
though of course one can never be isolated 
from the other. One, the parent-created 
self, represents in general the continuity of 
the human race, but more intimately the 
continuity of the parents themselves, with 
all their hopes, aspirations, fears, etc. The 


Dr. Allen, a graduate of Johns Hopkins, is now 
Consulting Psychiatrist to the Philadelphia Board 
of Education and was until recently the Director 
of the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic and 
Professor of Psychiatry at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He is a past president of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association. 
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but a self-created person, too 


other, the self-created personality of the de- 
veloping child, represents the ever-new 
contained in every child, the creative ele- 
ment in the human drama. The child is 
more than a repeater of the past—he is a 
new and separate living entity. 

The dilemmas for both parent and child 
emerging in the growth process will be the 
theme of this brief presentation. Actually, 
not two, but many selves are involved. 
There are the two parents, each with his or 
her own past, involving a long line of other 
individuals, and _ both 
unique hopes and attitudes. 
ating-reuniting sequences of day-to-day liv- 
ing, they use all these selves in the perform- 
ance of their roles and responsibilities to- 
ward the child.. 
composite of all these, but different from 
any of them. 

It is not only natural but in a deep sense 
important that parents should want a child 
whom they can like and love, not just be- 
cause he is their child, but because he is 


with their own 


In the separ- 


Yet he will not be just a 


developing qualities that they consider de- 
At the same time, they 
sist too far on this “desirable” pattern, for 
the child is developing a will and charac- 
teristics of his own. Herein lies a univer- 
sal dilemma for all parents: how can they 


sirable. cannot in- 





give all that needs to be given of them- 
selves, both in function and in feeling, 
while at the same time being attuned to, 
and supporting, the emerging difference in 
the child? How can they take full respon- 
sibility for the essential roles of parenthood, 
and yet keep clearly before them the ulti- 
mate end: a child who, as he grows, can 
feel he is responsible for what he is and 
what he becomes? 


The child's dilemma 


The growing child is also confronted by 
a dilemma. It can be stated this way: How 
can he want to be different from parents 
who have given him life and who have 
nourished and loved him and toward whom 
he feels a changing sense of dependence? 
How can he assume more responsibility for 
what he is gradually becoming and move 
away from the belief that he is simply a 
product of all his parents have provided? 

The puzzling relation between depen- 
dence and independence is revealed here, 
for it appears that an essential ingredient 
in the growth of independence is that the 
dependent needs of the child are satisfied. 
On the other hand, the dependent quality, 
always present in the life journey, actually 
enriches the sense of inde »~pendence when 
balance is achieved. The completely “in- 
dependent” person, sometimes thought to 
be an ideal, would really be a person of 
limited and warped capacities cut off from 
the relationships which strengthen him and 
distinguish real independence from mere 
isolation, 

Thus we may say that independence 
emerges as the individual begins to take re- 
sponsibility for what he is and does; de- 
pe ndence, in the maturing sense, carries 
this sense of responsibility over into his re- 
lations with those who continue to fulfill 
his needs. 

Many puzzling problems arise as parent 
and child try to find the answers to these 
dilemmas. It is inevitable that conflicts 
arise between the two selves in the child. 
But as he sometimes resists, sometimes 
yields to being moulded, he may experience 


a certain harmony between these two poles, 
if his parents hold ste ~ady and provide him 
with a strength that neither overwhelms 
him nor weakly withdraws in face of pro- 
test. In such a climate, the parents can con- 
tinue to believe in their values while help- 
ing the child to find how he can use them 
in developing his own. 

When parents feel and observe the grow- 
ing independence of their child, as he 
moves out into life, enters into new rela- 
tionships and has experiences apart from 


‘them, the puzzling question of responsibil- 


How 
can parents exercise necessary responsibil- 


itv comes more into the foreground. 


ity for their child while supporting his 
growing sense of responsibility for himself 
and his actions? The parents who, out of 
their anxiety to be the “best” parents, carry 
responsibility for their child too far, are de- 
feating both him and themselves—they are 
putting barriers between the child and his 
growth in self-responsibility. The other 
swing of the pendulum finds some parents 
withholding, even denying, their part in 
supplying guidance. * 
them alone” 


“Love them and leave 
is a philosophy that hardly 


meets the needs of a growing child, al- 


though it is a more valuable point of view 
than that of the parents who believe they 
are totally responsible for whatever their 
child is or turns out to be. 


Too much parental responsibility 


The following example illustrates the re- 
sults of the latter philosophy. The daughter 
of a powerful mother who felt closely iden- 
tified with the girl, developed a persistent 
eneuretic problem. The mother had a 
strong conviction that she was responsible 
for this problem. This was partially true, 
because the separating process between 
mother and daughter was a difficult one: 
each, in appearance and in behavioral pat- 
terns, saw so much of herself in the other. 
ty about this 
problem but little motivation ‘to do much 


The girl had a surface anxiety 


about it because it was “mother’s problem.” 
In a fascinating interview with this girl 
when she was about sixteen, she said, “I 





suddenly woke up and realized that this 
was my problem and _ not my mother’s.” 
From thi it point on, 


this problem was 
solved. 


I did something about it myself,” 

she aan She continued, however, to 
have serious doubts about her values. She 
wanted to be in harmony with her family, 
but was afraid that if she went along with 
their ideas, even though the *y were also her 
own, her parents would say, “Now you're 
becoming the young lady we wanted you 
to be.” She found herself struggling both 
against herself and against the parental self 
in her they had worked so hard to create. 


Another example of the same conflict was 
described by a sixteen-year old boy who 
was doing poor school work. He was a 
bright boy and both parents placed a high 
premium on intellectual success and had 
brought constant pressure on him to work 
harder. The boy was in a trap. He, too, 
wanted academic success but described his 
dilemma this way, “If I succeed in school, 
[ feel I will have surrendered a great part 
of myself to them.” All his life these par- 
ents had felt responsible for this boy and 
had protected him against unpleasant ex- 
periences. He was having real difficulty in 
feeling a sense of responsibility for what 
he was in himself. Parents and boy had the 
same goal, but with so much intermeshing 
that neither they nor he could risk a shift 
in responsibility to unravel the snarl. 


Anxiety leads to over-protectiveness 


In a world where there are so many anx- 
ious overtones about the future, responsi- 
ble parents tend to become more protec- 
tive. When this protectiveness becomes the 
dominant note, there may be poor results. 
Youth, reaching for independent feelings at 
a time when they still feel also a need for 
parental direction, are unusually sensitive 
to parental authority or to anxious efforts to 
shield them. Too many vicious circles re- 
sult when the child or adolescent asserts 
himself against anxiety-laden controls and 
thereby increases the parents’ feeling that 
they must take over. 

One of the most common. statements 


made by parents is “I must give my child 
security” or “I gave my child security.” This 
may be a figure of speech, but too freque nt- 
ly it is more than that—it is a belief that se- 
curity is of overriding importance and that 
it is a sort of commodity which the parent 
can bestow or withhold. True, parents pro- 
vide the quality in a relation that is essen- 
tial if the child is to find that feeling so 
loosely called security. But he also finds 
within the framework of the family life that 
he can feel insecure, have disappointments 
along with his successes, and master those 
feelings and move ahead. “Security” de- 
scribes a feeling that one experiences and 
not something that can be “given” constant- 
ly like nourishing meals or warm clothing. 


Youth must be responsible, too 


Today much is written on this question 
of parental responsibility for the behavior 
of their children. Nearly every article on 
the serious problem of “juvenile delin- 
quency” stresses this problem and points to 
the parents as being, in a large measure, 
responsible. The familiar cliché “There are 
no problem children, only problem par- 
ents,” is widely quoted. Parents who fit this 
description, and there are many, are rarely 
If they 
are, a harsher kind of discipline usually re- 


awakened by such an approach. 


sults which, in turn, pushes the youth into 
a more hostile attitude and away from par- 
ental controls. The youth caught in this cy- 
cle places the responsibility for what he is 
on his parents. Too frequently, he is sup- 
ported in this. A glaring example is found 
in certain courts where parents are told, 
“You are bad parents and responsible for 
the delinquency of your child.” While there 
may be a large measure of truth in this 
statement, it le saves the youngster feeling 
he has no responsibility and in the end no 
one is helped by such an approach. 

My purpose in bringing the subject of 
de ‘linquency ee pon discussion is to point 
to the influence of this trend on the more 
sensitive and potentially healthy parent. 
Does the increasing stress pli wced on par- 


ental responsibility bring about an imbal- 





ance and so a weakening of youth's sense of 
responsibility for their own behavior? The 
parental feeling of responsibility for the 
child never ends. But it is important that 
it be maintained in a constant state of 
growth and change as the child and youth 
extract from their own daily experiences a 
growing capacity to feel responsible for 
what they are and are becoming. 


The child's part in building himself 

Parents, over-sensitive to the present 
stress on parental responsibility, find them- 
selves working too hard to prove to them- 
selves and others that they are “good” par- 
ents and are doing everything possible to 
create goodness in their children. Society 
tends to approve this goal. But where the 
end justifies the means, then too frequently 
trouble results; where the end is contained 
in the means, an creative 
process takes place. The youth must be- 
come a living participant in achieving a 
feeling of his own worth. 

It goes without being said here, that par- 
ents are the most significant adults in the 
growth of a child, and in a troubled world 


interacting, 


this fact receives even greater emphasis. 


Parents lay the foundation. But the child 
and youth, in the atmosphere of the family 
become, as the years roll on, the builders of 
the emerging self. The parents with an 
abiding sense of their own values do not 
need to immortalize themselves in their 
children. They can give to the child their 
love and direction and feel the rewards in 
the child’s growing sense of independence 
as he becomes an individual in his own 
right—neither an isolated nor a synthetic 
product of the parental will. 


A credo for parents 


In searching for a credo that says in a 
simple way what I have tried to outline 
here, I found the following poem. This was 
written by E. H. McCormack and was 
printed in the Indiana Journal of Social 
Work in December 1948. It contains the 
philosophy that can form the foundation 
for responsible parenthood. 


“Child, I would cherish you, 

Not for my own, but for yourself, 

Helping you to grow, 

Holding your dreams 

In the face of the World, 

Helping you not to grow callous 

And cold to the unseen. 

I would not come too close 

And stifle you with anxious care, 

Merely be by 

When life becomes too quiveringly real, 

To give an understanding smile, 

That you may build about your dreams 

No higher wall 

Than you may leap with ease and 
frequency 

I would that life should hurt you 

And you be unafraid of pain. 

Then having watched, unwatched, 

I would draw quietly aside, 

Happy that you had grown 

To need me no more.” 


Edison awards 


Four children’s books and two comic books have 
received the 1957 awards of the Thomas Alva Edi- 
son Foundation: for the best children’s science 
book “The Wonderful World of. Energy,” by 
Lancelot Hogben, (Garden City Books); for the 
best science book for youth: “Building Blocks of 
ac Asimov (Abelard-Schu- 
for special excellence in contributing to 
character development: “Armed With Courage,” 
by May McNeer and Lynd Ward (Abingdon 


Press ). 


the Universe,” by Isaac 
man ); 


Comic books received the award in two 
categories: “The Rough Rider” 
“Walt Dis- 
(Dell Publishing Com- 
pany). The awards were presented at a luncheon 
on February 8th at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York. 


The Foundation seeks, through its awards, 


American History: 
(Gilbertson Company), and science: 
ney's Mars ‘and Beyond” 


encourage the writing and publication of books 
and comics which will give young people a deeper 
knowledge of this country’s traditions and heroes, 
and provide an impetus toward careers in science, 

The Child Study Association, through its Chil- 
dren’s Book Committee, is among the sixty-two 
national organizations cooperating in the selection 
of the award winners. Josette Frank, of the CSAA 
staff, is a member of the screening committee 
which selects the books to be submitted for bal- 
loting. 





Time out for parents 


By Elinor Pettengill Zaki 


Marriage is more than a backdrop for parenthood—it is a 


relationship which two adults keep creating 


and recreating for their own pleasure and sustenance 


4 


N. parents in history have been more 
keenly aware of their responsibilities to- 
ward their children, have tried more earn- 
estly to shoulder it properly, than Amer- 
ican parents today. Any job requires the 
expenditure of time and effort. But I can 
think of no occupation except parent- 
hood that demands such a high output of 
emotional energy and such concentrated 
attention, over a period, not of days, but of 
years! Even in the world of sports, a play- 
er is given “time out” in which to get his 
breath, renew his strength, and plan his 
next action. It is hard to see how parents 
can function adequately unless they, too, 
can permit themselves somé periods of re- 
spite. 

Fortunately for society, and for the chil- 
dren too, most parents find the childrear- 
ing task not only a burden but also a pleas- 
ure and a source of deep satisfaction. But 
in their concentration on the well-being of 
their children they sometimes give too lit- 
tle thought to their own need to lead full 
lives as adults—to be husbands and wives 
as well as fathers and mothers. 


Mrs, Zaki’s 25 years of experience as a case-worker 
and supervisor in family service agencies include 
work in Lansing, Dayton, Westchester County and 
New York, teaching in Cairo, Egypt, and current- 
ly acting as Assistant Director of Publications and 
Assistant Editor of CASEWORK at the Family 
Service Association of America at its national head- 
quarters in N. Y. 
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Every family has its beginning with an 
intimate relationship between two adults 
who have chosen to marry each other. Bar- 
ring such eventualities as death, divorce, 
or a less decisive type of separation, the 
family ends as it begins—with husband and 
wife still sharing each other's lives. But 
meanwhile much has happened to their re- 
lation. During many of the intervening 
years, when husband and wife were also 
father and mother, their marital relation- 
ship may have been variously enhanced, 
threatened, or even disrupted, but it could 
not remain unaffected. And what happens 
to this most personal of all aduit relation- 
ships is of crucial importance to both gen- 
erations. 

The advantages to the child of having 
parents whose marriage remains relatively 
stable and untroubled during his early 
years are too well known to be repeated 
here. From infancy on, he is learning from 
his parents how to live with other human 
beings—even how to be, some day in the 
future, a husband or wife. But marriage 
should be a source of satisfaction to parents 
as adults in their own right, not merely be- 
cause it provides a wholesome environ- 
ment for their children. 

Few persons would question the sound- 
ness of the idea that parents have a right 
to pursue their own interests and to live as 
adults in the way that brings them closest 
to happiness and contentment. The real 





problem, then, is to work out a way of put- 
ting this idea into practice without deny- 
ing the child something that is important 
to him—and to be both acute and honest in 
deciding which of his demands, and their 
own wishes, are important. How comfort- 
ing it would be if there were simple rules 
to follow in achieving this balance! Unfor- 
tunately, scientific inquiry into family liv- 
ing is still in its early stages. Although more 
and more parents are turning to social 
agencies, marriage counselors, and parent 
education specialists for guidance, in the 
last analysis, each family must find its own 
answers. 


American families today 


Looking at some of the forces that are 
affecting a large number of families in 
American society sometimes helps us get 
perspective on our own particular family 
and its problems. Such a broad view can 
provide clues to the nature of the tensions 
and strains that are making family life so 
difficult today. 


What, for instance, are some of the cul- 
tural influences that help shape the charac- 


ter of American marriage? For one, the 
idea that marriage should be based on ro- 
mantic love between a man and woman, is 
characteristic of our culture. It is fruitless 
to argue whether this ideal is good or bad. 
But we do know that one of the possible 
sources of marital friction is the disillusion- 
ment that comes in the early years of mar- 
riage when there is a lessening of the in- 
tense romantic satisfactions that fantasy has 
led us to expect. Actually, there is no evi- 
dence that happiness in marriage is depen- 
dent upon the perpetuation of the ecstasy 
of the courtship days. Many happily mar- 
ried couples find their attraction for each 
other not in the traditional romantic bond 
but in an abiding affection that comes from 
common interests, from having children, 
and from mutual respect. But, as we know, 
many young couples do not wait to work 
this out but accept the waning of romance 
as a sign of failure. 

A second aspect of our cultural heritage 


is the widely held belief that marriage 
should increase one’s personal happiness. 
Unless one can find “personal happiness” in 
giving as well as getting, and in making the 
inevitable compromises and sacrifices any 
marriage demands, the search for it in mar- 
riage will be fruitless. Many people, how- 
ever, are able to find in marriage their best 
opportunity of realizing their own self in- 
terests through advancing the interests of 
others. 


Intensification of emotional ties 


Making a good marriage is further com- 
plicated by the very structure of family life. 
The close-knit unit of husband, wife, and 
their young children is the typical family 
group in America today. Few other rela- 
tives share the household permanently. Al- 
though most families do maintain bonds of 
affection and concern for grandparents, 
aunts, uncles, and cousins, they do not feel 
that, as a matter of course, these “lineal” 
and “collateral” relatives will be included 
as family members. The small so-called 
“nuclear” family is particularly well adapt- 
ed to our highly induistrialized and urban 
civilization. Industry depends upon a mo- 
bile labor force that can respond quickly to 
shifts in production—moving to a new lo- 
cality when a new plant is established or to 
a distant state when a layoff in one indus- 
try means that the worker has to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. The average urban 
area, with its small apartments and two- 
bedroom houses, does not encourage—or at 
times even permit—the “expanded family” 
pattern characteristic of a rural civilization. 

There are good psychological reasons, al- 
so, for the acceptance of this particular pat- 
tern of family living. When independence 
and self-sufficiency are thought of as desir- 
able goals, the young adult must be encour- 
aged to move away from the parental home 
and from the dominance of relatives so that 
he can learn to stand on his own feet. 

Despite its eminent adaptability to pres- 
ent-day economic life and to the ideal of 
self-sufficiency, the small family pattern 
makes special emotional demands on par- 
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ents and children. It intensifies the emo- 
tional bonds between husband and wife as 
they attempt to separate themselves com- 
pletely from their own parents, brothers 
and sisters, and to seek in marriage an all- 
embracing companionship. 

The person who marries does not give up 
his need for a continuing bond with his 
past, nor should he try to do so. He never 
completely severs his ties with his relatives, 
even when he is physically separated from 
them. A marriage is not designed to be an 
exclusive relationship that takes the place 
of all other human associations, past and 
present. However, when a couple estab- 
lishes a home for itself, apart from parents, 
grandparents, and others, there is a greater 
tendency to turn to each other for the sup- 
port and affection which numerous relatives 
provided in the days of large family groups. 
Without a wide variety of outlets, the feel- 
ings of the husband and wife tend to be- 
come very intense, and any failure of the 
marriage relation to sustain this heavy load 
looms as serious. 

In addition to these sociological and psy- 


chological forces that have an impact on all 
marriages, there are the social pressures 
that make themselves felt when the mar- 
ried couple become a mother and father. 


Pressure to be good parents 

Ours is a “future-oriented” society. The 
idea that our chief task today is to lay the 
groundwork for the future, our children’s 
welfare, or our own old age, is so deeply 
embedded in our mores that we look as- 
kance on other cultures, such as the Span- 
ish-American, that cherish “today” for itself 
more than for what effect it will have on 
“tomorrow.” Most American parents feel 
that the future is embodied in their chil- 
dren. They strive to be “good” parents even 
to the point of sacrificing their own inter- 
ests for their children’s welfare. 

The tremendous growth of child guid- 
ance clinics and marital counseling services 
is related, I believe, as much to this social 
pressure to be a good parent as it is toa 
real breakdown in family relationships. To- 
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Mental Health Week: April 27-May 3 


The tenth annual observance of Mental Health 
Week will take place April 27-May 3 this year, 
stressing the theme “With Your Help, the Mentally 
Ill Can Come Back.” The National Association for 
Mental Health calls on all national organizations 
“with an interest in America’s health and welfare” 
to participate fully in this observance, and to ask 
their affiliates to do so locally. A variety of ma- 
terials to assist them may be had from the Asso- 
ciation at 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 





day, everyone believes that the develop- 
ment of a healthy personality is dependent 
on the quality of the child’s early relation- 
ships with his parents. Parents want their 
child to be “emotionally mature”; and in 
their desire to help the child achieve that 
elusive goal, they become even more self- 
conscious about the effects of their own 
problems on him. 

Many parents, when they seek profes- 
sional help in working out their marital 
problems, state that they are doing so “for 
the sake of the children.” They are com- 
pletely sincere about their motives; but I 
regret the implication that their own per- 
sonal suffering is somehow secondary to its 
effect on their children’s well-being. The 
emphasis placed on children in our “child- 
centered” culture has perhaps tended to 
make many parents feel like second-class 
citizens. Fortunately, every profession con- 
cerned with the family is now urging that 
equal attention be given to the needs and 
satisfactions of all the family members. Par- 
ents are being encouraged to feel that they 
can enjoy adult company, occupations and 
interests without feeling guilty and afraid 
that they will be considered selfish and un- 
loving toward their children. 


Rights of parents 


What are the rights of parents, particu- 
larly in regard to their relationship as hus- 
band and wife? In the first place, parents 
have the right to a life of their own, quite 
apart from their children. I suspect that the 
majority of couples have enough healthy 





self-interest so that they automatically re- 
serve a portion of their time to be alone 
with each other. Separateness between 
family members is as desirable for whole- 
some family life as “togetherness”! The 
sense of family unity may be even stronger 
when both parents and ‘children have the 
freedom to be apart from each other at cer- 
tain times. How can parents find the inner 
resources with which to handle all of the 
demands of life today if they do not have 
an opportunity to pursue their own adult 
interests? What these interests are—bowl- 
ing, dancing, political arguments with 
neighbors next door, or just relaxing—is un- 
important. 
to continue to grow and to enjoy a life of 
their own without a feeling that they are 
neglecting their children. 

Usually the young child will show an- 
noyance or even outright anger at the 
thought that his father and mother have in- 
terests he cannot share, but allowing the 
child to intrude in every aspect of the par- 
ents’ relationship with each other is unfair 
to him as well as to the parents. Just as he 
should not be exposed to the intimacy of 
the parents’ sexual relationship, he should 
not be burdened with the constant stimula- 
tion of adult social life. 


But it is important for parents 


As the child grows older, and his inter- 
ests outside the family widen, he will actu- 
ally welcome his parents’ taking time out 
for themselves. It is a proud day when he 
is left in charge while mother and dad go 
out for an evening or take a weekend trip. 
He is not only being treated like an adult, 
but he can at last feel that he is in the posi- 
tion of giver—a real pleasure to anyone 
who, like the young child, has for a long 
time been the recipient of care and consid- 
eration. 

Further, parents also have the right to 
create a marital relationship that is satisfy- 
ing to them, and to their own unique per- 
In my estimation, this is not only 
a right but also one of their primary respon- 
sibilities to their children. A great deal of 
research is currently being done by sociolo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and others on the com- 


sonalities. 


ponents of a successful marriage, and some 
of the research findings do offer clues as to 
why certain marriages are able to weather 
life’s storms while others founder. There 
seems to be no one type of marriage which 
can be held up as a model for everyone to 
emulate. For in this highly complex rela- 
tionship, two persons are attempting to sat- 
isfy both their conscious and unconscious 
needs. Working out this delicate balance 
between two sets of attitudes and expecta- 
tions demands of both partners the capacity 
to make compromises and adjustments, 
some of them quite painful. The more ma- 
ture a person is in the emotional sense, the 
better able he will be to settle for less than 
the “all-embracing companionship” men- 
tioned earlier. 


The freedoms of « good marriage 


The happy marriage, like the “happy 
family” so well described by John Levy and 
Ruth Munroe,® is one in which each part- 
ner feels safe in expressing the many and 
varied aspects of his personality. No one 
can be forever pleasant and agreeable; no 
one can forever be considerate of the 9 
ings of others. Everyone is besieged, 
times, by periods of utter frustration or 
moodiness that make life most unpleasant 
Where, if 
not in the marriage relationship, can each 
one find the freedom to express all of the 
conflicting feelings, the rational and irra- 
tional attitudes, that are present in every 
human being? One of the tests of a good 


both for himself and for others. 


marriage is the extent to which it permits 
the safe discharge of emotion, both posi- 
tive and negative. 

There is no evidence that the oft-cited 
“causes” of marital discord—in-law troubles, 
arguments over money, sexual maladjust- 
ment, religious differences, and so on—are 
decisive factors in the breakdown of mar- 
riage. All of these are frequent sources of 
dissension in many marriages, but they are 
less crucial for marital stability than is the 
extent to which husband and wife are able 


* John Levy and Ruth Munroe, The Happy 
Family, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1949, 
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to meet each other’s deeper, and often un- 
conscious, emotional needs. 


The child's reactions to parents’ difficulties 


A child cannot remain untouched by the 
feelings his parents have for each other. 
Knowing this can make parents anxious, 
particularly if they are struggling to master 
some conflict that is temporarily disrupting 
the marriage. They can be reassured, how- 
ever, by the fact that the parents’ relation- 
ship is only one of many influences on the 
child, and rarely has such a decisive effect 
on his development as they imagine. The 
parents’ personal anxieties may, in fact, 
only affect him seriously, when he feels that 
his own security is threatened. From her 
study of many children, Louise Despert® 
has concluded that a child can even cope 
with the divorce of his parents as long as he 
feels that he is secure in their affections. 
Nature has endowed children with a strong 
drive for self-protection, and they have 
their own ways of defending themselves 
against the anxieties that beset their parents. 

Even if parents could maintain a rela- 
tionship in which there were never any dis- 
agreements, it is questionable that it would 
be good for the children. If they are to be- 
come well-integrated adults, free within 
bounds to acknowledge and express their 
own love and hates, they need to learn that 
arguing, fussing, and fighting do not inevit- 
ably lead to destruction. A family in which 
raised voices or angry words are never per- 
mitted does not promote the development 
of an emotionally well-rounded personality. 

In American society, more than in older 
and more traditional cultures, people have 
a tendency to embrace new theories with 
enthusiasm. Within the past forty years, 
we have lived through the period of regi- 
mentation in child-rearing, the period of 
free expression and permissiveness, and the 
current phase of balancing freedom with 
appropriate controls. In what has been 
written here, I do not intend to suggest that 


* Louise J. Despert, Children of Divorce, Double- 
day & Company, Garden City, New York, 1953. 
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less attention should now be given to the 
well-being of children. But it is important 
to recognize that parents, too, require emo- 
tional nourishment—not only as parents, but 
as adults. 

We are fond of saying that children are 
not miniature adults. We should be just as 
insistent that adults are not outsized chil- 
dren. They need “time out” from their par- 
ental duties and their children’s preoccupa- 
tions in which to replenish their own emo- 
tional supplies so that they may lead full 
and satisfying lives as adults and as part- 
ners in marriage. Ultimately, all members 
of the family will benefit. 





Child development seminar 


The University of Michigan will be one of eight 
cooperating institutions to offer a seminar in Child 
Development at Greenfield Village and Walden 
Woods, August 3-15. The seminar will bring to- 
gether research and teaching staff of institutions 
with special interest in child development. Work 
for the seminar is accredited on the graduate level 
by all participating institutions. For application 
forms write to Weldone Frase, Michigan State 
University. 


World Federation of Mental Health 


At its annual meeting in Copenhagen last sum- 
mer, the World Federation for Mental Health 
designated 1960 as the First World Mental Health 
Year. This “Year,” like the IGY, will actually 
cover an 18-months’ period from January 1, 1960 
to June 30, 1961, and will culminate in the Fifth 
International Congress on Mental Health to be 
held in Paris in August, 1961. In addition to com- 
mon world-wide undertakings, the different partic- 
ipating countries will pursue special projects of 
their own choosing, designed among other things 
to reveal the status and needs of mental health in 
that country and to develop new resources, Infor- 
mation on the United States effort may be obtained 
from the United States Office of the Federation, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 

Meanwhile, the Federation will hold its eleventh 
annual meeting, August 24-29, in Vienna, Austria. 
The general theme will be “Uprooting and Reset- 
tlement” and the meeting will discuss problems of 
refugees and migrants. Address enquiries to the 
Secretary General, World Federation of Mental 
Health, 19 Manchester Street, London, W. I. 





By Edith G. Neisser 


Some like them young... 


some like them grown 


Ps and heartbreak, joy and anxiety, 
patience and irritation in close succession 
or even simultaneously can characterize the 
response of a parent to his child. If a moth- 
er or father were asked why he or she feels 
that way, the answer would very probably 
be “Why not? Look at the way that young- 
ster acts!” Frequently, too, a parent will ex- 
plain his praise or blame, his leniency or 
sternness on the grounds that “boys will be 
boys,” or “that’s the youngest in the family 
for you,” or “they all feel their oats at this 
age,” or “we just have fun with this fourth 
one. She's like a grandchild.” 

We recognize that a youngster’s age, sex, 
and ordinal position, in varying degrees, as 
well as his personality and immediate be- 
havior, influence the response of each of his 
parents toward him. We would agree, too, 
that parents’ reactions alter as they advance 
in age and as the size of the 
creases. 


family in- 
Less generally acknow ledged, but 
even more powerful, than these actual 
facts, is what the facts stand for. Some- 
times a mother or father is unconscious of 


these meanings. In other instances he is 


Mrs. Neisser’s most recent book, The Eldest Child, 
and a previous one, Brothers and Sisters, have 
brought to many parents new understanding of 
their youngsters and of the ways in which they 
react to them. 


What is behind parents’ various responses 
to their children's age, sex and 
position in the family? 


aware of the significance to him of having a 
certain number of children n, of this one be- 
ing a girl, that one being the middle child, 
or the other having reached a particular 
phase of development. But the surface 
meanings that he sees may be entirely dif- 
ferent from the underlying ones 

in their 
turn, are conditioned by two factors. A 
mother’s or father’s own life experiences, es- 
specially in his or her earliest years, color 
his interpretation of the real state of affairs. 
The attitude of his cultural group toward a 
child's age, sex, and ordinal position and to- 
ward the size of the family also modifies 
parental predelictions. 


These unconscious meanings, 


Fortunately, the pulls and tensions creat- 
ed by such experiences and attitudes are 
not likely to be uniformly in the same di- 
rection. Sharp edges tend to be softened, 
feelings too strong to live with comfortably 
become diffused as emotions contradict one 
another: a father may be partial to his 
youngest son, but because he believes boys 
need a firmer hand than girls, he does not 
go all out for indulgence. Yet these conflict- 
ing feelings make it difficult to attain that 
unbiased, accepting and consistent ap- 
proach to parenthood which our present 
concept of the good mother or father seems 
to demand. 


Nobody looks at his newborn infant with 
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complete absence of bias, which is perhaps 
just as well. Some of the inevitable pre- 
judging makes for warmth and welcome as 
well as for foreboding. Without some car- 
ry-over from other situations, a parent 
might be as impartial as Univac, and just 
about as cozy to live with. 

Practical gains can result from consider- 
ing the sources of these preconceived atti- 
tudes. Recognizing their universality can 
help a parent accept his conflicting feelings 
with less embarrassment. Looking at them 
in perspective lessens. the guilty feelings 
that arise when one regards these irrational 
emotions as a sign of one’s own inadequacy, 
or of a spouse’s perverseness. With some 
understanding of a certain response, one is 
better able to distinguish between approval 
of a child for what he is and approval of 
him for what he does, and to see more 
clearly whether your annoyance with him 
is due to his behavior of the moment, or 
has deeper roots in factors such as his age, 
sex, or position in the family. One can re- 
duce the amount of tilting at disciplinary 
windmills and come to grips with the real 
situation. Some of the parent's responses 
may be modified through an understanding 
of the pressures, internal and external, 
which are helping or hindering comfortable 
relationships. 


What do sons or daughters stand for? 

We like to believe that our culture places 
an equal value on boys and girls. So it 
does, in comparison with m: ny others. In- 
deed, in our society, one is commiserated 
with chiefly for having three or four chil- 
dren of the same sex instead of the desir- 
able assortment. Yet both personal prefer- 
ence, for evident or obscure reasons, and 
some holdover from the beliefs and customs 
of a forebear may make a son, or a firstborn 
son, especially welcome. 

“Anyone would be delighted to have a 
boy after three girls,” one mother declared 
in justification of her superlatively happy 
state when her son was born. She admitted 
to herself, but did not speak of, her prev- 


ious disappointment at bearing only daugh- 
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ters to a husband who made no secret of 
preferring boys. But she was not aware, 
through the years her son was growing up, 
how greatly her special fondness for him 
and her identification with him were due 
to the fact that his birth had restored her 
confidence in her ability to please her hus- 
band. The boy was a symbol of her own 
adequacy. 

The father in this family had joked about 
the misfortune of having three daughters 
and being subjected to a lifetime of petti- 
coat conversation. His rejection of women’s 
pursuits and interests seemed entirely rea- 
sonable, “man’s 
man.” His eldest daughter had borne the 
brunt of his anti-femininity to such a degree 
that she was a painfully shy, socially inept 
adolescent. Her parents sought the serv- 
ices of a family counselor to help her be- 
come a less unhappy person. In the father’s 
interviews with the counselor he spoke of 
his own mother as a strong, almost over- 
Women, for him, uncon- 
sciously had stood for persons who pre- 
vent one’s doing what one wants to do. 
When he found himself surrounded by 
three daughters and his wife, he felt 
trapped. That the girls and their mother 
were the gentlest of creatures was beside 
the point. 


for he was definitely a 


powering person. 


If daughters meet one or both parents’ in- 
ner needs they may be the ones who are 
dealt with more understandingly. A man, 
the youngest in a large family, never knew 
his oldest brother, who had left home to 
pursue a shady career when the last-born 
was an infant. The ne’er-do-well cast a 
shadow over this man’s life. He feared hav- 
ing sons lest one of them turn out like the 
legendary black sheep. The mother in this 
family also was happier with daughters. 
Her stated reason was, “They are so cute 
now, and they'll be good company for me 
in my old age.” Unconsciously, they pre- 
sented an opportunity for her to relive her 
own happy girlhood. So both these parents, 
for very different reasons, were pleased to 
have two daughters and never regretted 
the lack of a boy in the family. 





What feelings does ordinal position evoke? 
Since the beginning of time, firstlings 
have had a special significance. In our own 
culture we are still close enough to the days 
of primogeniture to believe that seniority 
has its rights. The pressures of administrat- 
ing the complicated daily life of a family 
impels a parent to put responsibilities on 
the eldest, or in a large family on the older 
ones. Since insistent needs of the younger 
child demand much of the mother's time 
and effort, she naturally expects early and 
competent pe rformance of the ‘ ‘big” ones, 
and takes a more casual attitude toward the 
attainments of the younger children. 

The wonder, yes, the awe, with which 
the first child is regarded is rarely duplicat- 
ed in the case of brothers and sisters that 
come later, but neither is the uncertainty, 
the experimental, 
proach. 
with a surer, more relaxed touch. 


“dress-rehearsal” ap- 
Subsequent arrivals are handled 
In a large 
family, the birth order of the “in-between” 
children seems to carry less specific mean- 
ing for parents and these children may be 
aware that they don’t seem so “speci: il.” 
Eleanor Estes, in The Middle Moffat, sums 
it up from the child’s point of view: “Mama 
had not figured out that Jane was the mid- 
dle Moffat. Nobody had figured this out, 
but Jane.” 

Other things being equal, it seems that 
as the charm of novelty wears off with each 
confidence and healthy 
casualness increase, provided that these ad- 
ditions are welcome. Of course, other 
things never are equal, and the meaning of 
each child’s position for a parent mitigates 
or intensifies the parent's enthusiasm or un- 
certainty, his casualness or self-confidence. 

The significance of birth order has two 
facets. The child who occupies the same 
position as did the parent himself, usual- 
ly calls forth special interest and affection. 
A mother or father tends to wish for this 
boy or girl the advantages he associates 
with this particular spot in the family. At 
the same time he, or she, is usually deter- 
mined to guarantee this youngster immun- 
ity from the disadvantages of the position. 


succeeding baby, 


Occasionally intermingled with these feel- 
ings, spoken or unspoken, is the less admis- 
sible reaction, “Nobody made it easy for 
me as the eldest. It won't hurt him to fend 
for himself either,” or “I had to take it from 


both sides because I was in the middle. 
Why shouldn't she do the same?” 
The other meaning ordinal position car- 


ries with it, consciously or appinaeNC 4 
“This eldest, or second, 

third) will be like the one who occupied 
that position in the home where I grew up.’ 
The parent's reactions to this child are 
tinged with feelings carried over from his 
past relationship with his own brothers or 
sisters. 


(or youngest, 


He may feel a desire to relive a 
pleasant comradeship, or fear that here 
again will be a personality difficult to cope 
with, or challenging to his security. 


How some characteristics get “inherited" 


A child may well have physical resemb- 
lances to an aunt or uncle, but often simi- 
larities in character or temperament are laid 
at the door of heredity when biological 
principles offer no grounds for such con- 
clusions. Yet the resemblance is neither 
wholly imaginary 
Personality 


nor mere coincidence. 
characteristics are frequently 
transmitted from one generation to another 
not through germ plasm, but socially or 
psychologically through the relationship of 
parents to their children. Dr. Josephine R. 
Hilgard, writing in Psychiatry, in 1951, re- 
lates the case of a mother who was con- 
vinced that her son had inherited the short- 
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comings of an indolent older brother to- 
ward whom she had felt antagonistic. The 
mother, who as a youngster had been the 
competent member of the family, identified 
herself with her younger daughter. The 
mother’s rivalry with her brother had been 
unresolved in her girlhood, and as often 
happens, she renewed it through her chil- 
dren. Her son was indulging in such exces- 
sive day-dreaming that he had failed to 
keep up with his school class, and treatment 
at a guidance clinic was recommended. 

This woman, by her exaggerated _re- 
sponse, had provoked and intensified the 
very behavior she feared her son would de- 
velop. Finally, when she followed the 
school’s recommendation and brought the 
boy to the clinic, the symptoms she found 
most disagreeable proved to be the char- 
acteristics she had objected to most strong- 
ly in her brother. Only when she was able 
to air and to accept her long festering feel- 
ings toward her brother in interviews with 
the therapist, did her need to reenact the 
old conflict through her children diminish. 
Treatment for the boy started to be effec- 
tive when the mother’s own conflict began 
to be resolved. 


Following childhood patterns 


Dr. Hilgard explains, in connection with 
another case, the unconscious reasons why 
a mother who was herself a younger child, 
may find it difficult to set limits on the ac- 
tions of her oldest son. She may identify 
with her own mother who, she felt, had 
made no effort to curb an elder brother or 
sister. No matter how determined we are 
not to repeat the mistakes of the past, we 
tend to follow the pattern of paternal and 
maternal behavior set by our own mothers 
and fathers. She may feel guilty over her 
hostility to her son as well as her animosity 
toward the older brother. A mother tends 
to have trouble with a child who in some 
way represents the brother or sister of her 
own with whom she could not get along. 

Parents are better able to handle trouble- 
some behavior in their children when they 
can see it for what it is and do not take it 
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for granted that it springs from some deep- 
ly ingrained hereditary flaw. Then they 
can avoid creating the setting in which his- 
tory is invited to repeat itself. 

One of the widely heralded advantages 
of having more than one or two children is 
the healthy watering down of the intensity 
of both the joys and sorrows of parenthood. 
This diversification of emotional invest- 
ment may operate for the good of all con- 
cerned, up to the point at which the grow- 
ing size of the family depletes the parent's 
emotional, physical and financial resources. 
Each family has its own “high water” mark, 
beyond which advantages diminish and the 
disadvantages of adding another child in- 
crease. At any period in his life, a man or 
woman can afford emotionally just so many 
children. But emotional resources are cap- 
able of expansion and not only in propor- 
tion to economic ones, either! It is not un- 
common that the child who seemed to be 
“one too many” brings some special joy to 
his parents or proves, over the years, to be 
the most satisfactory of all. And adults 
often find untapped reserves of affection 
and interest in themselves when put to the 
challenge. 

Today, among a part of our population 
whose counterpart thirty or fifty years ago 
would have considered two children ade- 
quate and three “a nice family,” one must 
have a minimum of three, and preferably 
four or more to “keep up.” Children are an 
effective tool of competition in a culture 
which demands that a young mother be a 
skilled performer in a variety of roles and 
always with no apparent effort. 


Some of the whys 


It is not necessary here to stress again the 
more favorable response of a parent to a 
child who has been truly wanted. Yet there 
are distinctions between wanting another 
baby because one finds mothering or fath- 
ering rewarding, or having a second one to 
avoid the “only child” situation, and merely 
planning for another addition because 
large families are fashionable. 

Size of family can have different mean- 





ings. One young woman drove herself to 
compete with her own mother who was a 
neighborhood byword for efficiency, hospi- 
tality and all the material virtues. After 
her marriage, this young woman had five 
children in quick succession. Her feeling of 
superiority to her mother, who had only 
three, sustained her through the restric- 
tions, annoyances and strains of managing 
five small children, keeping within a slim 
budget, and receiving scant cooperation 
from her husband. He regarded the young- 
est child as sheer extravagance on his wife's 
part. “Some women want lots of cars or 
clothes, some want lots of children. Which- 
ever it is, they keep your nose to the grind- 
stone,” he often remarked ruefully. 

The dedication of Cheaper by the Doz en, 
by Ernestine and Frank Gilbreth, suggests 
the contrasting meanings of a big family 
and implies what diffe ‘ring attitudes it can 
evoke: “To Dad who reared only twelve 
children, and to Mother who reared twelve 
only children.” 


Tastes in ages differ 

Each phase of a child’s growth has its 
own impact on parents. In some instances, 
whether a mother or father is in the twen- 
ties, thirties or forties, and how they feel 
about their age, plays a crucial part in de- 
termining what that impact will be. 

For some parents, both young and mid- 
dle-aged, the utter dependence of a child in 
his early years calls forth deep feelings of 
protectiveness. As a mother, no longer 
young when her first child was born, 
phrased it, “When I could hold them in my 
arms, they were really mine.” For her, de- 
votion to her small children brought grati- 
fication, perhaps because they had been so 
long awaited. Letting them attain indepen- 
dence later on presented real difficulties for 
her. 

A young woman who was convinced that 
the best years were those between twenty 
and thirty-five, was impatient at spending 
those years, as she said, “cooped up with 
screaming brats.” The watchful care re- 
quired for infants and runabout youngsters 


was an acute drain on her, but her constant 
fatigue was due more to the psychic energy 
she wasted in rebellion than to actual work. 
Another woman, also in her twenties, and 
no more strongly maternal, was far better 
able to accept her small children’s need for 
continual attention because of her own at- 
titude toward growing older. “My husband 
and I will still be young enough when the 
children begin to leave home to do the 
things we have to give up during these 
years. You aren't old at forty these days. 

We'll have plenty of time to paint or putter 
or go into politics.” 

of youth can often carry 
parents in their twenties through crises 
which might be devasting to persons whose 
wide experience revealed more of the im- 
plications of their circumstances. Spontan- 
eity and flexibility, both in feelings and in 
muscles, may sometimes more than com- 
pensate for the lack of mature judgment. 


The resiliency 


Lifting a chunky three-year-old a score 
of times in an hour’s excursion to zoo or 


aquarium to bring him on an eye level with 
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cages or tanks; or standing in the icy slush 
so that a fascinated four-year-old can watch 
skaters or skiers, is more exhausting for a 
forty-five year old father than for one of 
twenty years younger. Yet the older man 
may more cheerfully spend a Saturday af- 
ternoon at such activities because his own 
golf or poker game seems less important 
than it would have when he was younger. 

For a father in his fifties and a mother 
not much younger, an irrepressible pre-ado- 
lescent may be more taxing than he is to 
younger parents. Older mothers and fath- 
ers may have less tolerance for slammed 
doors and grubby fingernails, for secrets 
and inane giggling, and for that code of 
pre-adolescent behavior which tries the pa- 
tience of the most stout-hearted and easy- 
going parent. 

Boys and girls at nine or ten years of age 
are usually less appealing to parents of any 
age and the relationship with them is likely 
to be less gratifying than with the cuddly, 
enchanting three- and four- year-olds, as Al- 
fred Baldwin pointed out in a study done 
at Fels Institute in the last decade. Perhaps 
one reason, in addition to the inconvenient 
behavior produced by the wider ranging in- 
terests of the boy or girl in later childhood, 
is that while the four-year-old regards par- 
ents as the fount of all wisdom, and the 
center of the universe, even a patient moth- 
er or father with a lively sense of humor re- 
sponds less enthusiastically when a nine- or 
ten- or eleven-year-old greets 
nouncement with a scormful, 
what you think!” 


every pro- 
“Huh, that’s 


Appeal of the adventurous age 

The individual pre-adolescent may often 
be a source of discouragement to his par- 
ents. Nevertheless, our culture tends to re- 
gard this age, at least in boys, as their fin- 
est hour. We still romanticize the frontiers- 
man, the cowboy, the male who has refused 
to submit to domestication and who does 
not wipe his feet on the mat. The explor- 
ing, adventure-seeking, nine- or ten- or 
eleven-year old boy, with his disdain for 
manners, grooming and the niceties of lan- 
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guage, represents at least a reasonable fac- 
simile of this vanishing American. Our pe- 
rennial fondness for Tom Sawyer, Penrod 
and, currently the hero of “Where Did You 
Go?” “Out” “What Did You Do?” “Noth- 
ing” bears witness to the paradoxical ap- 
peal of this rather unattractive age. So 
fondly do we regard it—at least in fantasy— 
that we tend to worry more about the quiet 
boy or girl who does not act like the spirit- 
ed, mischievous youngster we secretly ad- 
mire. Indeed, the quarrel of many parents 
with their pre-adolescent children may 
stem in part from an unconscious envy ora 
more open resentment that these young- 
sters are not duplicating the good life of 
the “barefoot boy” as it was lived by the 
previous generation. 


The teen-age "heroine" 


If the pre-adolescent boy embodies traces 
of an idealized existence, girls in their mid- 
and later teens carry the ‘burden of being 
the heroines of our culture. Popularity and 


‘ good looks are of prime importance. Moth- 


ers are as eager that girls make the most of 
these years as are the girls themselves. A 
daughter's dates and phone calls or lack of 
them may have several meanings to a moth- 
er depe nding on her age, security, and on 
the experiences of her own girlhood. 

A mother in her mid-thirties may regard 
an attractive teen-age daughter as compe- 
tition, if not actually as a threat. This is 
likely to be the case if the mother considers 
wearing a size 12 her own great asset. If a 
curvaceous young lady around the house 
symbolizes her own incre: ising age, a moth- 
er may become embroiled in more than the 
usual number of arguments with her over 
clothes, hours to come home or assistance 
in keeping the house orderly. Some argu- 
ments along these lines, are, of course, in- 
evitable, but when they are more frequent 
and intense than the real state of affairs 
warrants, the competitiveness of the mother 
may be the root of the tension. 

A mother who is well along in her forties, 
and who has come to terms with her own 
feelings about middle age, may be more 





sympathetic to her daughter’s desire to be 
attractive to the opposite sex. Such a moth- 
er may find it easier, too, to help the girl 
discover appropriate ways of acting more 
like a grown woman. 

A girl who is maturing slowly, is not a 
complete conformist, or will never be the 
life of the party, may cause her mother 
more heartaches than the youngster herself 
suffers. Because such a girl does not fit in 
with the image our culture has built up of 
the gay, sought-after young lady, her moth- 
er often has a sense of failure. If the mother 
had a relatively happy adolescence, she 
frets over what her daughter is missing. A 
mother who was not socially adept when 
she was fifteen or sixteen, tends to multiply 
her daughter's trials by her own vividly re- 
called disappointments. The result is an 
exaggerated view of the situation. 

One mother found herself better able to 
handle matters, when, as she put it, “I made 
up my mind my responsibility had been to 
bring up my daughter so that she would 
someday make a good wife. I wasn't re- 
quired to produce a winner of popularity 
contests. Once I relaxed about her dates, I 
could help her, rather than making her feel 
worse by taking it so seriously if she was 
left out of a party.” 


It's safe to be human 

These external and internal pressures 
shaping parents’ responses to their chil- 
dren's age, sex, and ordinal position lend 
design and color to family life. Parents do 
not need to demand superhuman objectiv- 
ity of themselves, but they can try to see 
these factors in the context of the child’s to- 
tal personality and to keep a sense of per- 
spective. Then they can avoid the pitfall 
of attributing eve rything this or that child 
does to the fact that he is being the middle 
one, or she is “going through” adolescence, 
etc. Then they can make the most of the 
strengths in these very human biases, even 
as they modify attitudes wihch stand in 
the way of accepting and enjoying each 
child, with all his characteristics, and in all 
the drama of his changing ages and stages. 
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What 1s the real 


° f 66 a 
Meanins O acceptance : 


Acceptance, like permissiveness, is a valuable concept 


which has sometimes been misunderstood. Here is a 


By Yonata Feldman 


A brief rest in a playground, and I was 
suddenly involved in a discussion among a 
group of women. The blond mother of 
Edie, age eight, was displeased with the 
vast amount of literature dispensed to par- 
ents to help them raise their children. When 
you read the stuff, it sounds simple enough, 
she complained, but try to apply these “sim- 
ple” principles and you are sunk! Take for 
example, acceptance. She always thought 
acceptance meant love: the wish to be 
loved whether you are good or bad, and to 
feel that your wishes are respected. But 
what happens when a mother tries to be 
consistent and “accept” her child all the 
time? 

Edie always wanted a certain doll which 
the family could ill afford. One day she 
came home with “the” doll and soon ad- 
mitted that she had taken it. Edie’s mother 
explained, of course, that it was wrong to 
steal and at first insisted that the doll must 
be returned. But her daughter’s flood of 
tears and passionate plea to be spared this 


“Children have been my business all my life,” 
says Miss Feldman, “and children and parents 
cannot be separated.” A few of the items in her 
“business”: presently with the Jewish Board of 
Guardians in N. Y.; formerly with the Jewish 
Children’s Bureau in Chicago; before coming to 
the U.S., a teacher of pre-school and school-age 
children. She is also a faculty member of the 
Smith College School for Social Work. 
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fresh look at its application in daily family life 


embarrassment made her waver. Should 
she, perhaps, simply accept the fact that it’s 
only normal for a child to be tempted? 
What would it do to Edie’s self-esteem to 
have to apologize to a stranger — to be 
shamed? Perhaps anyway, it was her fault 
—perhaps she should have bought Edie the 
doll—even though it would have put a se- 
vere strain on the budget. 

The discussion made me think of similar 
dilemmas that are brought daily for consul- 
tation to a Child Guidance Clinic. Mrs. 
Frank, a quiet but ambitious woman, is 
worried about Lester’s marks in school, al- 
though they are passing. She supervises his 
homework, employs tutors, does everything 
to raise his marks to meet college entrance 
requirements. She knows the value of a 
college education and what it means to be 
an unskilled worker, and can’t agree with 
the teacher's opinion that Lester is doing 
his best. Should she accept the fact that 
her child is lagging behind and leave him 
alone? 

Little Peter, age seven, raises quite a fuss 
when his parents go out for the evening, 
even when he is left with a sitter he knows 
very well. The matter has become such an 
issue that his parents rarely go out tugether 
now. Peter's father, a practical man, re- 
sents this and feels that he has earned an 
occasional evening out with his wife. But 





Peter's mother is afraid that his unhappi- 
ness when they leave him is a sign of real 
insecurity. Both adults wonder how far 
they should go in accepting Peter's demand 
that they stay with him. Indeed, the con- 
cept of acceptance is complicated in its ap- 
plication! 


The beginning of acceptance 


To begin with, parents must accept cer- 
tain things about their own situation. With 
the birth of a child, there is an inevitable 
change in their way of living; the young 
couple find their freedom greatly limited 
for many years to come, and the child be- 
comes the center of attention. It takes time 
and effort for a married couple to get ad- 
justed to each other in the first place. The 
coming of a child brings still another shift 
in the relationship. 

Yet another demand on parents comes 
when they find that their child is an inde- 
pendent entity and that his development 
will not be entirely or even largely within 
their control. They cannot map out a cer- 
tain path for their child that he will surely 
follow, even though they may think and 
feel that this is the best path for him. 

Most parents today know that memories 
of their own childhood are not reliable 
guides to the upbringing of their own 
youngsters. But perhaps they lean too heav- 
ily on new and often untested theoretical 
knowledge. It is well to remember that the 
science of human growth, behavior and ad- 
justment is a young one and that very little 
is really known as yet. Many ideas are con- 
tradictory and it is not surprising that par- 
ents, especially, perhaps, those who do a 
good deal of reading on the subject, find 
themselves facing the difficult task of win- 
nowing out true facts and sound principles. 
Perhaps acceptance starts with the realiza- 
tion that we ourselves are not perfect, that 
our tools are still relatively clumsy, and that 
our children will, for better or worse, be 
themselves and not the paragons we envi- 
sion. 

From the child’s side, too, there has to be 
a gradual acceptance of some hard facts. 


Perhaps we don’t always pause to realize 
that actually he is called on for a very large 
contribution: that acceptance in the best 
sense is a partnership in which both adult 
and child have a big investment. The child’s 
first idea of the world as an all-giving one 
comes from his mother. Yet this world of 
bliss, where he is king and his every wish is 
met, cannot last very long. He soon learns 
that his mother is an individual with needs 
of her own: this is his first lesson in facing 
reality. He must learn to communicate with 
her, and also learn certain ways of behav- 
ing himself in order to please her. The 
child’s father soon complicates his world 
further. Here is still another person who 
requires, at times, a very different response. 
Children, even very young ones, easily 
sense whether both parents agree as to 
which of his wishes must be met immedi- 
ately, which postponed, partially granted 
or completely denied. If both parents are 
in harmony about these questions, the child 
learns that there are some rules in the 
world that are absolute and constant like 
the Ten Commandments, while others can 
be modified under certain circumstances. 
However, if the parents disagree constantly 
as to the rules of life in words, and particu- 
larly in behavior, then the child feels con- 
fused and lost. The reality in most families 
is between these extremes—the perfect con- 
sistency which is advocated for parents is 
so rare as to be almost unnatural. 


Constant sacrifice is self-defeating 


As new sisters and brothers join the fam- 
ily, parents have to train the first-born grad- 
ually to accept frustration; to learn to post- 
pone the gratification of a wish; to substi- 
tute one gratification for another. Not only 
does he have to learn to get along with 
other children in the family, he must also 
begin to accept the fact that his parents 
have their own strong inclinations which— 
to his surprise—they will not always give up 
to accommodate him. And indeed they 
should not invariably do so. Parents who 
always sacrifice themselves for their chil- 
dren do not really achieve their goal, for no 
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child can fare well who learns to know the 
world through the experiences of people to 
whom life was not a pleasure, but a con- 
stant sacrifice. 

Next, moving out of the family circle, the 
child encounters the demands and stand- 
ards of society. It is at this point that both 
parent and child may find acceptance most 
complicated and difficult. From the adult’s 
side, this is where his or her acceptance of 
the child and his wishes may collide most 
sharply with acceptance of social rules, 
which the adult deems important. To the 
child, these rules may seem arbitrary. The 
adults whom he must please by confort ming 
aré not always, as formerly, those he par- 
ticularly loves and wants to please. Indeed, 
they may be unlikeable and frightening fig- 
ures like the store keeper little Edie would 
have to face. How, then, does the parent 
balance acceptance of the child with ac- 
ceptance of necessary social restrictions? 


What about practical application? 


Let us return to our mothers in the park, 


and at the clinic. While it is true that it 
would have been something of a hardship 
for Edie to return the doll and to be 
ashamed of stealing, it would have been 
more destructive for her to learn that her 
mother was willing and ready to transgress 
the universal law of “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” 
Unless the child learned this basic law, and 
learned that there is no way around it, her 
mother would have no way of protecting 
her from the wrath of society in the future. 
There is no basic contradiction between in- 
sisting on this and in accepting the fact 
that young children do find it hard to un- 
derstand and follow the rules. We do not 
know what course of action Edie’s mother 
took, but the very wavering is at times 
transmitted to the child intuitively and may 
prove confusing. 

The case of Lester is perhaps more com- 
plicated. While psychology has developed 
tests which, carefully given and appraised, 
can give us guidance as to a child’s natural 
endowments and what stands in the way of 
his full use of his capacities, no competent 
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psychologist tags a child with an 1.Q. tor 
all time on the basis of one test. Lester’s 
parents should avail themselves of what 
modern science has to offer and not depend 
on their own opinion or even on the opin- 
ion of the teacher in deciding what should 
be expected of Lester. If the findings indi- 
cate some block or handicap, acceptance 
of his limits could lead them to ease up on 
the pushing, without shutting their minds 
to the boy’s possible change and growth. 

As to Peter—it was very important to 
make it clear to him that his parents would 
be away only temporarily and would cer- 
tainly come back. Although in earlier years 
children need to be close to their parents, 
weaning away from such closeness must 
start gradually. If the parents have fulfilled 
the earlier need, then the child normally 
develops the conviction that he is oi just as 
much importance to his parents as they are 
to him, and that they will, therefore, never 
desert him. Also, it is important that the 
parents show the child they have confi- 
dence in him and that they expect him to 
cope with a certain amount of stress. For 
stress and denial are unavoidable parts of 
life. Parents must make it clear that giving 
up something we want, though unpleasant, 
need not be overwhelming. If Peter's par- 
ents never insist on his doing without them, 
they will surely add to his fears that he is 
totally dependent on their protection. Such 
a fee ling would stand in the way of his fu- 
ture self confidence as well as his ability to 
find satisfaction in relationships with other 
people. 


Mutual give-and-take 


It is helpful to know as much as possible 
about the stages of psychological develop- 
ment through which children pass so that 
we may recognize their legitimate needs at 
every stage of development. Parents learn 
to recognize signs of growth in their own 
children and gear their demands accord- 
ingly. 

It is equally important for parents to ac- 
cept their own needs and to make clear to 
their children that they, too, are entitled to 





consideration. The child’s first step in learn- 
ing to live in a world of reality is through 
the whole experience of living with his own 
parents, his brothers and sisters and the 
family group. Learning to give and to yield 
when it is appropriate is surely one of life’s 
most urgent require ments. 

Much of the task of parenthood consists 
in the art of gradually developing this ca- 


pacity in children and in knowing those 
moments when it must be simply demand- 
ed. Where this is accompanied by a real 
wish to help the child build his own life in 
his own terms; where it is further mingled 
with pleasure in the child and one’s rela- 
tionship to him, we might call it the final 
stage in a satisfying kind of acceptance: 
the acceptance of reality. 


How much can we ask of our schools? 


Quite a lot, says this father, who is also a 
psychoanalyst practicing in New York. 


But not the impossible, even in response to Russia's challenge. 


By Martin H. Stein, M.D. 


\\) e have always expected a good deal 


from our school*, but recently our demands 
seem to have risen to greater levels than 
ever before, spurred by events which have 
emphasized dramatically the vital place of 
the trained intellect in the fate of nations. 
It becomes much more important to re-ex- 
amine our own ideas, and perhaps to make 
an attempt to decide not only what we 
want of the schools, but further, what we 
have a right to expect. 

There are certain areas in which there is 
substantial agreement. We demand first a 
good academic education, considering this 
the primary reason for the school’s exis- 
tence. It must include at least the acquisi- 
tion of the ability to speak, read and write 
English with effectiveness and grace; fur- 
ther, a high degree of skill in basic mathe- 
matics and an understanding of modern 
science, including physics, chemistry and 


* This paper was originally given by Dr. Stein at 
a meeting of the Parents and Teachers Association 
of the Ethical Culture Schools in New York City. 
Only parts of it are reprinted here, 
space limitations. 


because of 


biology. Command of at least one, prefer- 
ably two, foreign languages is required, 
and we expect as well that our children 
will learn enough of the social sciences, es- 
pecially history, to be able to understand 
much of the modern world of politics and 
economics, and to be able to develop the 
thoughtful, open-minded attitudes we are 
inclined to approve. 

In addition, we have come to expect the 
development of some degree of artistic 
taste, and even technical skill in one of the 
creative arts. Nor do we expect their phys- 
ical well-being to be neglected. We con- 
sider muscular development and the at- 
tainment of at least one modest athletic 
skill to be part of any child’s education. All 
of this must be accomplished with reason- 
able speed and efficiency. 

I should suppose that the school authori- 
ties are prepared to fulfill such require- 
ments, subject only to the child’s ability to 
meet the demands made upon him. If this 
were all, life would be simpler for the 
teacher, the child and the parent; but we 
ask much more of the school, although we 
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are less clear about the limits of our de- 
mands. For example, we want our children 
to be taught not only to study, but to think 
more efficiently and even to be prepared to 
do some original work. They ought to be 
encouraged to develop interests in scholar- 
ly subjects, to become familiar with what 
used to be called “the finer things”—good 
literature, serious music and other marks of 
the cultured person, not only as subjects of 
learning, but as essential sources of pleas- 
ure. 

There is more. The school should, many 
of us appear to believe, mold the child's 
character, help him to become more hon- 
est, responsible and courageous, a better 
citizen and parent. 

A school, too, ought to give certain so- 
cial advantages, although not necessarily 
in a snobbish or restrictive sense. We do 
want our children to meet others who, in 
our opinion, would make good friends for 
them; and we want to protect them from 


too close contact with very disturbed 


potentially criminal children. At the same 
time, the school must not open itself to the 
accusation that it draws its student body 
from too narrow a section of the popula- 
tion. 


Teachers must be perfect 

Teachers, in our opinion, should be not 
only well-trained academically, but skillful 
in imparting knowledge, and of such per- 
sonal character that our children may be 
safely urged to emulate their behavior and 
attitudes. They must be firm but kindly, 
efficient in discipline and enthusiastic in 
communication. They are to be healthy 
people, of good morals, exemplifying the 
best qualities in American life, yet individ- 
ual enough and sufficiently courageous to 
avoid the accusation of being conformists. 
They must be people of culture, and with- 
al, so devoted and selfless that they live 
happily on incomes far less than they might 
earn in other work. 

It seems we are insatiable—but we are 
not by any means at the end of the list of 
our demands. It would take too long to go 
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into detail about our requirements for good 
school buildings, high medical and safety 
standards, adequate psychological and 
guidance facilities, a tasty and nutritious 
school lunch and a safe school bus. But 
there are a few other categories of demands 
which we cannot pass over so quickly, be- 
cause they reflect attitudes which are rela- 
tively new, are peculiar in fact to the last 
generation or two in the United States 
alone. 


And still more— 

These days, a surprisingly large number 
of us demand that the school be a pleasant 
place for the child—not merely a training 
ground, but a place in which he enjoys 
himself. No longer do we see “the whin- 
ing school-boy, with his satchel and shin- 
ing morning face, creeping like a snail un- 
willingly to school . . .” Now his face may 
be grimy, but he is expected to rush eager- 
ly to his classes. These days, exasperated 
parents (inadvisedly, it is true) will occa- 
sionally threaten a child by expressing an 
intention to keep him from school for a 
day. A generation ago, when children’s day- 
dreams dealt fondly with destructive 
schoolhouse fires, such a threat would have 
been incitement to further sin. If a child 
dislikes school now, we are inclined either 
to blame the school or perhaps to rush the 
infant off to a psychiatrist. Must school 
always be a pleasant experience? I wonder. 

Secondly, the school more than ever, is 
expected to get our children into the right 
college, and some parents have even chos- 
en the school with this purpose foremost. 
The child is expected to gain not only a 
good academic preparation for college, but 
also to achieve success in the standardized 
examinations used for college entrance— 
and to have attained whatever extra social 
standing he needs to be acceptable at one 
of the more snobbish universities. All this 
must be done without the school’s sacrific- 
ing its independence, its philosophy of ed- 
ucation and its broad ideals. 

Thirdly, and most recently, we have been 
aware of a new demand: that our schools 





develop students who will not only rival, 
but surpass those young people in the So- 
viet Union who are evidently being trained 
so effectively in certain fields of science. 
This also, the school must accomplish with- 
out making vital sacrifices in the breadth 
of its liberal education, and without resort- 
ing to methods of teaching and discipline 
at variance with American cultural ideas— 
and without massive governmental help. 

No matter how skeptical we have been, 
recent events have shown us all too well 
how much has been achieved in certain 
areas by the educational system of the So- 
viet Union. It becomes imperative to re- 
examine our own schools and educational 
traditions, with the purpose of improving 
the quality of our graduates, particularly in 
the physical sciences. 


Resistance to Russian methods 


Nevertheless, it is refreshing to observe 
that not everyone is ready to copy the So- 
viet teaching methods forthwith. When we 
read the Russian schoolboy’s catechism 


(published in the New York Times a short 
time ago) we get an odd feeling—where 
have we seen this before? We associate it 
first with attitudes of fifty or a hundred 
years ago in American and British schools, 
and with something else as well. We are 
reminded that the Soviet schools are paro- 
chial schools, religious schools if you wish, 
in which an authoritarian doctrine is used 
to solve many of the questions which 
trouble young people. Human relations, 
psychology, politics, economics, law, mor- 
als, literary criticism, are all subject to 
fixed standards of judgment, decreed by 
higher authority. 

There is no question that this eliminates 
many sources of conflict from the human 
personality, and that emotional develop- 
ment under such systems may proceed with 
relative smoothness. As a result, much en- 
ergy may be available for work, especially 
original work, in fields which do not im- 
pinge upon sensitive ones of the dominant 
philosophy —for example, mathematics, 
physics, engineering, military science, musi- 


cal virtuosity and composition, even physi- 
ology, and certain branches of medicine. 

Our culture is a protestant one (with a 
small “p”) for we accept no such authority. 
Our children are faced with many alterna- 
tives and they may, for all I know, be sub- 
ject to more neurosis, although we have no 
proof of this. Nevertheless, we are not 
willing to give them the blueprint for the 
architecture of Heaven. They have much 
work to do within themselves, before they 
can free their energies for major scientific 
or other demanding work. They must learn 
history from many points of view, including 
Soviet and Catholic ones, and eventually 
they have to make’ their own choices—so 
with psychology, literature, and everything. 
It may be more difficult for us to hurry our 
children into graduate physics, but even- 
tually they should be incapable of the mas- 
sive scientific delusions epitomized by the 
Lysenko theory of genetics, or of accept- 
ing the primitive and empirical psychology 
which is the only kind permitted in the 
Soviet Union. 

There has been a good deal of pressure 
on the schools to take over many authori- 
tarian attitudes and methods, without nec- 
essarily adopting totalitarian philosophies. 
Such influences, combined with powerful 
anti-intellectual have done our 
schools much harm and understandably 
have intimidated some educators; but there 
is an impressive number of school and uni- 
versity administrators and teachers who 


trends, 


have maintained, quietly or otherwise, 
points of view which have reinforced our 
traditional attachment to freedom of in- 
quiry, of protest and of the right of open 
disagreement with the group. We have 
much to learn about the rest of the world, 
but we are not likely to gain by blindly im- 
itating that which we fear. 


Weaknesses in our culture 


The abilitv to become a first-class mathe- 
matician or physicist (or for that matter, a 
first-class violinist or teacher of English) 
depends on subtle factors of personality 
and talent which we understand very im- 
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perfectly. We could teach such people bet- 
ter, I am sure, and we could do far more 
to encourage them to remain in such fields, 
by allowing them to look forward to an 
honored and properly rewarded career. 
This the Soviets do, and we don’t. Nor do 
we make it possible for children of some 
minority groups, or those who are simply 
poor, who may be highly talented, to be 
discovered and supported in their quest for 
the extensive educational program re- 
quired. We can do much more, and I trust 
we will. 

The school is hardly to blame for this, 
nor for the fact that in contrast to the Rus- 
sians, or the major Western European na- 
tions, our own national background in thec- 
retical science is very new. While several 
of these nations produced dozens of great 
theoretical scientists during the nineteenth 
century, we produced one—Willard Gibbs 
—a gigantic figure whom most Americans 
have never heard of. Our schools should 
not become the scapegoats for the relative 
weaknesses of our culture. 


Schools respond to public demands 


We must, too, be careful in demanding 
more time for mathematics and _ physics. 
Such demands are certainly proper and 
should be met. Nevertheless, we have no 
right to assume that the relative neglect of 
these subjects is the result of arbitrary ac- 
tion by the schools, which have responded, 
all too sensitively, perhaps, to public de- 
mand. Remember, we have also demand- 
ed that our children be trained more thor- 
oughly in foreign languages, in English 


composition and spelling, in social science, 
safe automobile driving, and so on. A year 
or two ago, following reports that Ameri- 
can children were inferior in physique to 
European children of the same age, we 
were urged to concentrate on more physi- 


cal training. At the same time, we are hard- 
ly prepared to sacrifice the breadth and in- 
dependence of our schools. 

It is probably possible to increase the 
quality of our education somewhat by 
working our children a little harder. We no 
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longer believe that working under pressure 
in itself has much to do with mental illness, 
although very severe competition may ex- 
act a rather high toll. However, any in- 
crease in the quantity we attempt to teach 
will require even more individualization 
and flexibility of instruction. As you can 
see, it’s not going to be solved merely by 
rewriting the curriculum or increasing the 
budget—although both may have to be 
done. 

The quality of teaching—or more proper- 
ly, the learning process—could certainly be 
improved. We need more research into the 
usefulness of new teaching methods, and 
into the psychology of learning itself. If 
this means we must improve the pay and 
social status of our teachers, it’s time we 
did so. There are worse ways to spend our 
money, and we have tried them all. 

I hope I have expressed our demands 
fairly, although I have omitted many of 
them. Every one of these demands is fair, 
reasonable—we ought to have them grati- 
fied. Yet what sort of institution could 
meet them? Was there ever such a school 
outside of Utopia? We have been asking, 
unwittingly, for a school which is not only 
perfect, but perfectly impossible. Our de- 
mands are individually reasonable, but 
when added up, are really outrageous. 

As parents, we ought to demand a great 
deal of the school, but not the impossible. 
Of our children, we ought to expect genu- 
ine efforts to learn and to be decent citizens 
in school as well as outside. Of ourselves, 
we must demand the impossible—to be all 
our child and his school expect us to be. 


New fluoridation handbooks 


To aid in community education on water fluori- 
dation, the Committee to Protect Our Children’s 
Teeth, a citizen’s group headed by Dr, Benjamin 
Spock, is making available two handbooks: Our 
Children’s Teeth ($1.00), a digest of expert opin- 
ions on various aspects of fluoridation; and Gains 
and Setbacks ($1.50) a digest of experiences in 
more than 30 communities. They may be ordered 
from the Committee, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 





Book reviews 


The Psychology of Adolescence 
By Arthur T. Jersild 
New York: Macmillan, 1957. $5.00 

The new book by Dr. Jersild of New 
York’s Teachers College is a very readable 
and friendly attempt to give teachers and 
parents a portrait of an adolescent. Par- 
ents who would like to know, for example, 
what adolescents find objectionable in their 
elders will find here the stated opinions of 
some 500 junior and senior high school 
students. Educators will welcome the sug- 
gestion that more emphasis on emotional 
development would benefit young people. 
We also get data on how many young peo- 
ple wate h television, and we learn that most 
young people believe in the existence of a 
soul. There are clear definitions of matur- 
ity and of what makes for self-acceptance 
in the adolescent. The sociometric studies 
of social acceptance and of occupational 
choices are included. 

These descriptions of adolescent behav- 
ior are backed up by a great many carefully 
assembled, quantitative studies, 
on the publi¢e opinion polls. As far as de- 
scription and measurement of adolescent 
behavior goes, this volume is helpful and 
interesting. 

Unfortunately, the author fails to move 
from description to explanation. The read- 
er who expects a deeper understanding of 
the personality during the years of puberty 
will be disappointed. Commenting on a 
study of children’s responses when they 
were asked to describe “One of the Hap- 
piest Days of My Life,” the author suggests 
that “the information would be more man- 
ingful if it had been possible to explore a 


modeled 


little more deeply into the questions as to 
why...” 

But it is possible to explore more deeply, 
and we cannot disregard the fact that there 
is indeed a considerable body of knowledge 
of the conscious and unconscious motiva- 
tions of behavior. 

Such basic concepts as the unconscious 
are mentioned only once or twice, and then 
in antiseptic quotation marks. There is no 
mention either of Anna Freud or any of the 
psychoanalytic investigators. Contributions 
from the fields of child guidance, orthopsy- 
chiatry, psychotherapy and psychiatric so- 
cial work are omitted. Studies from the 
fields of group work or group dynamics, 
which have taught us some particularly sig- 
nificant things about the processes and in- 
teractions of the peer culture, are scantily 
treated. 

Certainly, the description and measure- 
ment of the adolescent is of value, but it 
will yield no more than such generalities 
as: “a loving parent is one w ho can allow 
his child to fumble.” What, we must ask, 
of the typically overworked, tense mother, 
the fearful or anxious father? Should we 
assume that they are not loving parents be- 

cause they can not bear the strain? Dr. Jer- 
sild does not mean this, surely, and may 
agree that such formulations could be con- 
fusing to the reader. 

dr. Jersild holds with all of us that “a 
healthy education is one which helps to de- 
velop compassion.” This philosophy im- 
plies a tolerance for other points of view 
which we might draw on in asking him to 
recognize that knowledge of what is heal- 
thy and normal comes from the study of 
the neuroses, just as our knowledge of a 
healthy body has developed from our study 
of pathology and medicine. We shall need 
to use all we know to fathom the normal 
difficulties of adolescent behavior, and their 
struggle to find themselves in a disturbing 
environment. Though it is a charming idea, 
it is not enough to announce smilingly and 
with the best will that “all adolescents have 


something in common with genius.” 


RUDOLPH WITTENBERG 
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A Common Sense Book of Baby and 
Child Care. 

By Benjamin Spock, M.D. 

New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1957. 
$5.00. Available also in 50¢ Pocket Book 
edition titled “Baby and Child Care.” 


This revised and enlarged edition of Dr. 
Spock’s book has been issued in both hard 
cover and the familiar pocket book version 
which again should bring it within the 
reach of all parents. The present edition 
has the virtues of the old book with the ad- 
dition of valuable new material on disci- 
pline, spoiling, and the role of the parent, 
as well as a greatly enlarged chapter on 
twins. 

The revisions in the important sections 
on parental attitudes and discipline, are in 
the direction of greater firmness and con- 
trol. Dr. Spock still underlines the parents’ 
need to be comfortable in what they do and 
the desirability of a flexible approach to 
child rearing, but his emphasis has shifted 
somewhat and this is a welcome change. 
Parents are encouraged to take into account 
the needs of the family as a whole in work- 
ing out the child’s routines. The child is 
viewed much more as a part of the family 
and the good and healthy reasons for help- 
ing him to accept this role are very well 
presented, There is a real understanding of 
firmness as a part of loving care. The dan- 
ger of hesitant and inconsistent handling 
of little children and its relationship to 
spoiling is very carefully discussed. 

This is a book which amply fulfills its 
purpose of being a Common Sense Book of 
Baby and Child Care. The variety of topics 
and the wide scope it covers are extraor- 
dinary. In addition to simply presented de- 
velopmental material, there are sections on 
feeding, illnesses, sleep, schools ar special 
problems, to name only a few. A special 
virtue is the way in w hich a problem is pre- 
sented and discussed simply, bringing in 
psychological background where appro- 
priate, with the emphasis on practical sug- 
gestions for handling situations. 


In a book with this scope there is always 
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the danger of superficiality, and over-sim- 
plification, but Dr. Spock on the whole has 
successfully avoided these pitfalls. His book 
is certainly not presented as a substitute 
for more profound discussions on child de- 
velopment, nor is there any danger that 
parents will be led into using it in lieu of 
professional consultation when physical or 
emotional problems arise. The suggestions 
for handling situations are always present- 
ed in terms of everyday problems (or emer- 
gencies when a phy sician is not immediate- 
ly available) with the clear statement that 
an appropriate psychiatric or medical re- 
source be called on when more serious 
problems develop. 

The work is delightfully written, with 
humor and taste. Dr. Spock knows how to 
write for a popular audience without writ- 
ing down to his readers. 

There is every reason to welcome whole- 
heartedly this new version of a book which 
has become a classic in the decade since it 
was first published. 

LUCILLE STEIN 


Mother and Child: 
lationships: 


By D. W. Winnicott, M.D. 
New York: Basic Books. 1957. 


A Primer of First Re- 


$3.50. 


Here is a most unusual book. It is per- 
sonal and intimate, speaking directly to 
mothers. The English author is both a ped- 
iatrician and a psychoanalyst, but he gives 
no advice. He does not tell you how to care 
for your baby. He attempts to describe 
“the ordinary devoted mother” does 
or instinctively feels she wants to do for her 
baby and how the baby reacts to this. He 
believes that women have a priceless in- 
nate knowledge of the needs of their own 
babies. This knowledge is rooted in the 
world of feeling and imagination and 
blossoms and bears fruit in the living real- 
ity of motherhood. It cannot be taught, but 
it can easily be lost or buried under the 
strong influence of today’s emphasis on 
science and the intellect. Dr. Winnicott 


what 





hopes that by describing what a good moth- 
er does and the value of this doing, he can 
help her to make her knowledge a truly 
conscious and therefore reliable and pur- 
poseful tool. 

The subjects he discusses are, on the sur- 
face, the usual aspects of baby and child 
care. He emphasizes breast feeding as the 
first meaningful contact between mother 
and child, but most mothers who give their 
babies bottles will feel quite at home with 
his explorations into the feeding process. 
He has a fine chapter on crying and deals, 
too, with elimination, weaning, the father's 
role and many other subjects. 

It should again be emphasized that the 
author deals with the feelings involved in 
all these daily experiences, not with actions. 
This is not the book for someone who wants 
a description of how to hold a baby while 
nursing. It is a book about the emotions, 
positive and negative, of both mother and 
baby. The assumption is that if you under- 
stand the inner experience you will auto- 
matically know what outer action will suit 
the occasion. 

True, the author sometimes treads on 
shaky ground. First, he assumes that his 
reader is an “ordinary devoted mother.” Al- 
so he makes many assumptions concerning 
the baby. He reads into infant behavior all 
kinds of emotions and purposes, some of 
which seem to be projections of much more 
adult behavior, and he does not always dif- 
ferentiate between the stages of under- 
standing and judgment which an infant 
goes through as he matures. 

But to read this book with a critical eye 
for the accuracy of each statement and 
thought is like taking literally each word 
and phrase in a poem. The author is feel- 
ing his way in the largely uncharted world 
of the human heart and spirit. The book is 
an artistic creation, not a scientific docu- 
ment. Most people, though they may rise 
up in surprise, alarm or rebellion in spots 
will put down the finished book with a feel- 
ing of warmth, reassurance and freshness. 

PENELOPE PINSON 
for the Book Review Committee 


Protestant and Catholic: Religious & So- 
cial Interaction in an Industrial Com- 
munity 

By Kenneth Wilson Underwood. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1957. $6.00. 

This book is uniquely helpful to our un- 
derstanding of the ways in which our mem- 
bership in a major religious group, Catholic 
or Protestant, identifies us with one aspect 
or another of the power struggle being 
waged in our community. It shows how of- 
ten, in spite of wide areas of agreement, 
Catholic and Protestant find themselves 
tugging against one another. Here the facts 
make very clear the economic, social and 
political importance of the religious badge 
we happen to wear—as a rule, by inheri- 
tance. Here, forcefully demonstrated, are 
gains and losses in power that are charge- 
able to a religion of authority on the one 
hand and to a religion of accommodation 
on the other. As of the present, in Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, the religion of authority is 
the religion in power. 

Dr. Underwood, Protestant theologian 
and social scientist of Yale and now of 
Wesleyan, tackled a tremendous job when 
he undertook to trace in the history of Hol- 
yoke the ways in which Yankee Protestant 
Catholics, (Irish, 
French and Polish), have confronted one 
In 1870, within 15 years of the 
city's formal founding, the Catholics out- 
numbered the Protestants in Holyoke. In 
1946, 65.6 percent of the total population 
was Roman Catholic. Protestants made up 


founders and Roman 


another. 


12.7 percent; Jews 3 percent. In spite of 
obvious and hidden difficulties the author, 
while admitting his Protestant bias, has 
managed with considerable success to im- 
press the reader with his objectivity. 

The first test he sets himself is a serious 
one. He presents a detailed report of the 
bitter conflict which arose in October, 1940, 
when Margaret Sanger, pioneer advocate 
of birth control, was scheduled to speak in 
the First Congregational Church of Hol- 
yoke. Protestant clergy and laity collapsed 
under Catholic economic and political pres- 
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The First Church withdrew its in- 
vitation. No other church would offer a 
meeting place. Then the local Textile 
Workers Union, CIO, opened its headquar- 
ters to the meeting. The whole story as 
Professor Underwood tells it brilliantly il- 
lustrates the ways in which religious organ- 
izations are interwoven into the pattern of 
a community's life. It shows, too, the im- 
pressive power of compact, ordered author- 
itarianism when it confronts an unorgan- 


sure, 


ized and insecure minority, weak even in 
its convictions and in its courage. 


Beyond these two chapters, “the Sanger 


Incident,” the book devotes nine chapters 
to “the churches themselves” and nine to 
“the churches in the community,” to which 
are added a conclusion, an Appendix and 
36 Tables. Every chapter is written as a 
confrontation and comparison of basic con- 
victions and kinds of leadership, Catholic 
and Protestant. The dialogue is never sur- 
rendered to mere description. The style is 
forceful, easy to read, the illustrations dy- 
namic and vital. Prominent among the is- 
sues faced and described with precision as 
they were found to exist in Holyoke are 
bingo and other forms of gambling; relig- 
ious censorship of individual freedoms, in- 
cluding those of interfaith association; re- 
ligious reinforcement of class and ethnic 
distinctions; the influence of religion in 
recreation, in business and industry, in the 
labor movement, in politics and social re- 
form. 

This reviewer anticipates a not inconsid- 
erable critical comment from Catholic 
sources when the published volume be- 
comes as widely known and discussed as 
clearly it deserves to be. He hopes that Dr. 
Underwood will find time to add a brief 
study of the Jewish three percent and the 
scapegoating prejudice and discrimination 
they received from Protestant and Catholic, 
a matter to which he makes only passing 
reference. 

Also, one may confidently expect that the 
very large number of fundamentalists and 
other at least semi-authoritarians within 
the Protestant fold will take strong excep- 


tion to the author’s dogmatic emphasis in 
his conclusion upon the necessity of com- 
promise through an “interim ethic” and 
through a fellowship of faiths that mini- 
mizes differences. 

The outstanding impression one draws 
from this truly significant pioneering study 
is the real cleavage in a community's life 
which is signalized by the conflicting phil- 
osophies of freedom and of authoritarian- 
ism in faith and morals. 

Artuur L, Swirt, JR. 
Dean, The New School for Social Research 


New books about 
parenthood 


and family life 


Selected by the CSAA Book Review 
Committee, Dr. Mary W. Colley, Chairman 


Books for parents 

BABY AND CHILD CARE. By Benjamin Spock, 
M.D. Pocket Books, Inc., Revised and enlarged. 
1957. 627 pp. $.50 

THE COMMONSENSE BOOK OF BABY AND 
CHILD CARE. By Benjamin Spock, M.D. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. Revised and enlarged. 1957. 
627 pp. $5.00. These volumes—identical in text 
—one in paper back, the other in hard covers, 
are a revised and enlarged edition of Dr. 
Spock’s indispensable classic. Besides bringing 
medical information up to date, the author has 
added to and deepened the sections on emo- 
tional growth and behavior problems. The chap- 
ter on discipline is of special interest, offering a 
“more balanced view” since “nowadays there 
seems to be more chance of the conscientious 
parent’s getting into trouble with permissiveness 
than strictness.” 

A BABY IS BORN; Un Bébé Nait; Un Nino Nace. 
By the Staff of The Maternity Center Associa- 
tion. 1957. 66 pp. $6.00. The physical facts of 
pregnancy, labor and childbirth are told in Eng- 
lish, Spanish and French. Finely illustrated with 
large photographs of the famous sculptural mod- 
els of foetal life by Dr, Robert L. Dickinson and 
Abram Belskie. 





MOTHER AND CHILD: A Primer of First Rela- 
tionships. By D. W. Winnicott, M.D. Basic 
Books, Inc. 1957, 203 pp. $3.50. A highly un- 
usual book by a British psychoanalyst, directed 
to taking the self-consciousness out of the moth- 
er-child relation and giving the infant back to 
his mother physically and emotionally. With un- 
usual skill, the author shows her that she is fully 
equipped both to comprehend and meet her 
child’s needs. The book is uneven, it is replete 
with unproved assertions about the child’s state 
of mind and perhaps overstresses the rewards of 
breast feeding. This is not a book for the many 
good parents who want a down-to-earth factual 
approach and basic techniques of child care. For 
those (also good) parents who “play it by ear,” 
or can learn to do so, there are large sections 
of inspiring insight. 

A VISIT TO THE HOSPITAL. By Francine 
Chase. Pictures by James Bama. Grosset and 
Dunlap. 1957. 68 pp. $1.50. This is a direct and 
simple picture-story for parents to use with chil- 
dren if a hospital stay is anticipated. The reader 
follows the experiences of a child, beginning 
with his visits to the doctor and going through 
his hospital stay for a tonsillectomy. There are 
brief descriptions and pictures of hospital equip- 
ment—beds, stretchers and masks—presented in 
a way which adds to the reassuring tone of the 


book. 


L. Thomas S.J. 1956, 471 pp. $5.75. A Jesuit 
specialist in the fields of marriage and social pat- 
terns presents a scholarly, comprehensive and 
highly readable account of Catholic ideals for 
family life and the problems of realizing them 
in the American culture. He shows that Catho- 
lics constitute a distinct cultural sub-system in 
American society but that marriage patterns of 
American Catholic families are necessarily di- 
verse because of their varied national origins. 
Church dogma on such issues as sex, birth con- 
trol, mixed marriage, and divorce is also given. 
An informative and lucid book, especially useful 
for non-Catholics who want to understand the 
system of belief of approximately one-fifth of 
the American people. 


MODERN COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. By 


E. E. LeMasters. The Macmillan Co, 1957, 619 
pp. $5.50. Primarily designed for students of 
college level in family life courses, this is an un- 
usually broad approach which sees the American 
family as part and result of the American social 
system. The style, unusual for a textbook, even 
has touches of humor. Discussions of the ‘dating 
system’, and other customs, and a review of 
various studies of marriage and divorce are re- 
vealing and useful to those who work with young 
people, and may be helpful also to the parents 
of adolescents. 


Books on special subjects 


CHILDREN’S ART: A study of normal develop- 


WHITE MOTHER. By Jessie Bennett Sams. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1957. 241 pp. $3.95. An inspiring 


story of how a Southern woman with a family 
of her own took under her wing twin negro girls 
orphaned at eight years old. The quality of her 
giving helped them grow from wild little girls 
into mature women. One of them, now a col- 
lege graduate, tells this true story with simple 
directness as a memorial to the rare person who 
mothered them. Race relations are incidental to 
the bigger theme of human kindliness and un- 
derstanding. 


YOU, THE PERSON YOU WANT TO BE. By 
Ruth Fedder, Whittlesey House. 1957. 224 pp. 
$3.50. With humor and understanding, the au- 
thor considers the manifold quandaries of young 
people. Besides the general discussion of these 
problems, there are well-chosen “case histories” 
of typical teenage concerns. Though the book 
is addressed to the young, parents, too, will gain 
insight from it into what makes adolescents tick 
and how to help with such matters as school and 
career problems, dating, family relations and 
looking forward to marriage. 


ment in children’s modes of visualization. By 
Miriam Lindstrom. University of California 
Press, 1957. 100 pp. $1.50. A discussion by an 
art teacher of various stages in the artistic de- 
velopment of children from their earliest scrib- 
blings to the time when they may do mature 
work. There are useful suggestions for retaining 
free expression, especially in the 9 to 12-year-old 
period when this spontaneity often tends to dis- 
appear. 


THE FAMILY IN A MONEY WORLD. By 


Frances Lomas Feldman. Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America. 1957. 188 pp. $2.50. Pre- 
pared by a social worker, this book discusses the 
psychological and symbolic meaning of money 
in our culture, as well as practical matters relat- 
ting to budgeting and saving. It is designed 
primarily for the use of those engaged in pro- 
fessional counseling of families, but its broad 
point of view will make it useful to all who are 
interested in the field of family life education. 
It is not intended, and will not serve, as an in- 
dividual guide book. 


Books for those who work with families and 
children 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC FAMILY. By John 


GARDENING: A New World for Children, By 
Sally Wright. The Macmillan Co, 1957. 183 pp. 
$2.75. This little book covers hundreds of ideas 
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for short-term fun and long-term nature hobbies 
which capture children’s interest. The subject 
matter is not limited to gardens but includes the 
whole world of growing things—vegetables and 
flowers, wild and cultivated, indoors and out— 
in all seasons of the year. The how-to’s of sim- 
ple gardening, including sources for the supplies 
needed, make this a practical as well as an im- 
aginative book. 

GUIDE TO PHOTOGRAPHING CHILDREN. 
By Suzanne Szasz. Greenberg Publishers, Inc. 
1957, 128 pp. $1.95. A highly successful photog- 
rapher of children discusses the equipment and 
methods she uses to get natural, spontaneous 
pictures indoors or out. With the exception of a 
few puzzling technical directions, this is a help- 
ful book for amateurs who want to keep a photo- 
graphic record: of the interests, moods and 
growth of their children. 


HELPING YOUR CHILD TO READ BETTER. 
By Robert M. Goldenson. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. 1957. 312 pp. $3.95. Addressed to parents 
who are honestly seeking ways of helping their 
children learn to read, yet wish to avoid usurp- 
ing the school’s function, this volume offers 
much that is practical and helpful. The author 
also describes clearly the best of known teach- 
ing techniques as they are used in up-to-date 
schools, Valuable reading for many teachers as 
well as parents. ; 

ONE MARRIAGE, TWO FAITHS: Guidance on 
Interfaith Marriage. By James H. S. Bossard 
and Eleanor Stoker Boll. The Ronald Press. 1957. 
180 pp. $3.50. Two sociologists report the find- 
ings of an authoritative study of marriage be- 
tween persons of different religious faiths. Also 
considered are the results of “mixed marriages” 
occurring even within the same faith—Irish and 
Italian Catholics for example—as well as much 
else of current importance. The scholarly, prac- 
tical and fair approach to all sides of the case 
makes this book extremely valuable reading for 
family counselors, parents whose children may 
be considering marrying outside their religious 
faith or other deep affiliations, and also for 
young people themselves, 





If you read and enjoyed 
HELPING YOUR CHILD 

TO UNDERSTAND DEATH 
in the Winter 1957-58 Child Study you will 
want to own the complete 64-page pamphlet. 
Single copies are available for 60¢ from The 
Child Study Association of America, 132 E. 74th 


St., New York 21, N. Y. Quantity rates sent on 
request. 











Backstage 


with the book review 
committee 


Readers of CHILD STUDY may have 
wondered about the annotated lists of rec- 
ommended books for parents and profes- 
sionals which appear in each quarterly is- 
sue. They may have wanted to know, for 
instance, who does the selecting, and on 
what basis one book is chosen in preference 
to another. Why are many highly adver- 
tised and seemingly worthwhile books not 
included in these lists? Who is qualified, 
and how, to judge their value? 


Who is on the committee? 

These matters are the concerns of the 
Book Review Committee, functioning since 
1914 and known for many years as the Bib- 
liography Committee. The committee is 
made up of about 25 volunteers—who be- 
lieve that books are one of the effective 
means of transmitting some of the knowl- 
edge and understanding which may help to 
improve parent-child relations and contrib- 
ute to the mental health and general well- 
being of the family. 

Led by its chairman, Dr. Mary Colley, 
and guided by the staff consultant, Mrs. 
Anna W. M. Wolf, this committee meets 
weekly at CSAA headquarters. The group's 
membership covers a wide variety of back- 
grounds and interests, some professional, 
some lay. 

Included are Ph.D’s and M.A’s in psy- 
chology, nursery school teachers, magazine 
editors and writers, social workers, parent 
educators, group leaders, “plain mothers” 
and grandmothers, too. The discussions 
and debates are so stimulating that young 
mothers on the committee manage to find 
sitters, and those with jobs to juggle their 
schedules, so they will be able to attend 
these two hour meetings. 


How does it work? 


Each book is usually read by at least two 





members. If these two are enthusiastic and 
in agreement as to the book's value, and 
can convincingly answer the challenging 


questions of those on the committee who 


have not read it, it will be accepted for the 
list. If both readers have equally strong 
negative reactions, either as to the quality 
of the book or its pertinence for the list, it 

is rejected. However, it is more usual for 
the two readers to have differing opinions, 
so that a third or fourth committee member 
is called upon, sometimes even a fifth, sixth, 
and seventh—there are times when an im- 
passe such as this calls for arbitration from 
the Association’s other staff members. 


What books are reviewed? 


No hard and fast rules are followed in 
selecting which books should be reviewed 
from the many sent by publishers, but some 
guideposts are used to help the committee 
decide upon the book’s suitability for var- 
ious purposes. 

For example, in selecting Books for Par- 
ents, (these include volumes on many as- 
pects of ‘normal’ family life) the commit- 
tee would search for a book which was in- 
formative, sound, accurate and up-to-date, 
written in a style which used little or no 
technical jargon. The book would be prac- 
tical and not misleading or full of recipes 
and blue-prints for complete success in 
child rearing. The emphasis would be on 
the healthy rather than on the pathological 
aspects of ‘growth. Furthermore, the author 
would be sparing in the use of words such 
as, “should,” “never” 
and attempt to spare the parent from ex- 
periencing undue or excessive guilt and 
anxiety. 


“don't,” “must” and 


Other activities of the committee 


In choosing Books for Those Who Work 
with Families, (ministers, nurses, teachers, 
social workers, etc.) the purpose is to rec- 
ommend books which, while not “telling 
teachers how to teach or social caseworkers 
how to improve their techinques”* will 


* Quoted from the committee’s written criteria. 


contribute to their further understanding of 
family relationships and child development 
and help them apply these insights to their 
professional work. These books, although 
not textbooks, may be more technical than 
the ones listed in other categories. 

Books on Special Subjects may include 
books on handicapped children, child ther- 
apy, education, social problems, etc., most 
of them emphasizing the role and problems 
of the family in such situations. The an- 
notations or “blurbs” indicate whether these 
books are more suited to parents or pro- 
fessional workers. 

These lists, reprinted from Cuitp Stupy, 
reach a wide public through their distribu- 
tion by the Mental Health Materials Cen- 
ter, as part of their Human Relations Aids 
packets. 

Each year the Book Review Committee 
revises A Parents’ Bookshelf, a short anno- 
tated list of books for parents which the 
committee feels are the most basic and 
sound in the field of child development and 
family life. Some of these are recent pub- 
lications and others are older books which 
still remain up-to-date in attitude and con- 
tent. 

A comprehensive and cumulative listing 
of books published during the last 10 or 15 
years has been compiled by the commit- 
tee’s former Chairman, Mrs. Jean G. Rex, 
with help from the Committee. Titled 
Books About Parents and their Children, it 
will be published this Spring. 

HELENE S. ARNSTEIN 
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for MENTAL HEALTH 


APRIL-MAY CAMPAIGN 


Remember, with your help, the 


mentally ill can come back 

















Science books for children: 


“Imagination’s other place” 


Parents are often fearful nowadays that 
their children lack imagination. They re- 
member a land of fantasy peopled with 
wicked gnomes and fairy godmothers, 
while their children are preoccupied with 
a world of nuclear fission and space flight. 
But surely this is “imagination’s other 
place.” It requires strong imagination as 
well as alert intelligence to comprehend 
the concepts of today’s atomic world. 
There seems little danger that imagination 
will stagnate in our children, who must 
use it every day. 

As the landscape of imagination has 
shifted, so has the content of what children 
look for in their reading. They want real 
information about the great universe they 
live in, and they begin to want it from the 
time they start asking questions. In this 
concentration on fact literature, however, 
must they lose sight of human values? Must 
they sacrifice the emotional and _ poetic 
qualities to be found in imaginative stories? 

The answer is, of course, no. For the 
presentation of facts can and should be fer- 
tilized by imagination, and authors writ- 
ing for our children today are becoming 
aware of this. For a long time we suffered 
from a rash of books written like small- 
scale encyclopedia articles, sometimes mas- 
querading as stories, in which Johnny 
could read so many real facts and could do 
so many down-to-earth things that neither 
his spirit nor his mind was stimulated. In 
recent years, however, we have been get- 
ting books which put scientific fact into 
human context and help to bridge the age- 
old and dangerous gulf between scientific 
and human values. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN GEOMETRY, 
written and illustrated by Anthony Raviel- 
li, is a notable example of this kind of writ- 
ing. It is aptly titled, for it proves to be a 
real adventure, truly exciting to read and 
beautiful to look at. The author has de- 
signed the book as a “journey through the 
world of nature with eyes alerted to the 
ever-present beauties and wonders of geo- 
metric form.” In poetic words and dynam- 
ic drawings he points out that everything 
in the universe from the scales on a fish to 
distant galaxies is based on geometric prin- 
ciples. He carries this concept further to 
make the reader aware that man, by learn- 
ing from nature, builds shapes that also 
conform to nature’s geometric patterns. Eu- 
clid’s set of rules governing space and 
shape brought together the disorganized 
principles of his day. But now man has 
further developed strange new geometries 
to solve the problems of astronomical 
space. The author points out that the 
beauty of geometry hints of the order and 
plan lying beneath the confusions of the 
world. All this emotional and imaginative 
stimulus is found in a book on a subject 
usually handled in text-book fashion as a 
required course and dreaded by _high- 
school students. Reading this book, a child 
cannot fail to find another dimension which 
helps him see the order in his world and 
his rightful place in it. 

Another projection of this philosophy is 
developed by Donald Culross Peattie in 
his beautiful book, THE RAINBOW BOOK 
OF NATURE, with illustrations by Rudolf 
Freund. Here another kind of pattern 
emerges, linking together all animate life. 





The warmth and strength of the writing 
rule out any academic chilliness and give 
the child a vivid sense of his own place in 
this living symphony. 

Three other recent books also correlate 
human and scientific values: THE WON- 
DERFUL WORLD OF MATHEMATICS 
and THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
ENERGY, both by Lancelot Hogben, and 
THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY by Ronald Jessup. Man’s 
need for certain tools with which to con- 
quer his world forced him to think crea- 
tively about what he could actually ob- 
serve, and out of this has come the enor- 
mous, constantly growing body of scienti- 
fic knowledge. Archaeology gives us the 
picture of man’s long struggle to control 
his universe. These three books, in clear, 
colorful pictures and vigorous, concise text, 
keep before the reader the human element: 
at the root of all scientific achievement is 
man’s own power and drive to go forward. 

The International Geophysical Year has 
inspired an account of some of its opera- 
tions in Margaret Hyde's EXPLORING 
EARTH AND SPACE, which incites the 
reader to let his interest range widely over 
the many secrets still to be rev ealed. 

All of these books presuppose in young 
readers some previous knowledge or inter- 
est in the subject. There are others, how- 
ever, which deal with facts inventively for 
younger readers without such background. 
THE EARTH SATELLITE, by John Le- 
wellen, is a straightforward account of the 
problems involved in launching a satellite 
into space. The author demonstrates that 
this real undertaking, man’s first step into 
space, is infinitely more fascinating, more 
satisfying, than any fictional adventure, and 
his writing conveys this excitement. For 
much younger children, WHAT COULD 
YOU SEE?, written and illustrated by 
Jeanne Bendick, invites them to see with 
fresh eyes “all things both great and small” 
in the world around them. This most re- 
cent of Mrs. Bendick’s many excellent 
science books conveys through rhythmic 
text and child-like pictures a real sense of 
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COW’S PARTY 
Story and Pictures by MARIE HALL ETS 
Cow decided to give a party—and Bluejay in- 
sisted that no one would stay, because for re- 
freshments there was only grass. But he was 
wrong. Some guests stayed for days, and Bluejay, 
who would not eat grass, had to eat his own 
words. Ages 4 to 7 $2.50 


UMBRELLA 
Story and Pictures by TARO YASHIMA 
A gentle story and beautiful pictures capture a 
three-year-old child’s wonder and delight in her 
discovery that she is grown-up enough to do 
something she has never done before. Masterly 
drawings reproduced in rich color. 


Ages 3to6 $2.50 


A BEAVER’S STORY 
By EMIL LIERS 
Illustreied by Ray Sherin 


The absorbing and often —s story of the 
family life of two beavers—how they brought up 
their kids; how they lived, and built dams and 
lodges; how they adjusted to man and nature. 
By the author of An Otter’s Story. 


Ages9to13 $3.00 


TREASURE FOR THE TAKING 
By ANNE THAXTER EATON 
Revised Edition, 1957 
These pages sparkle with a devoted love of books, 
affectionate understanding of children’s interests 
and pleasures, and wise judgment of literary 
values. Brief, penetrating comments on 1580 titles 
listed in 63 categories. For Adults $4.00 
Send for free, 140-page illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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the wonder and beauty of the world, start- 
ing with one’s own backyard or the nearby 
city park. 

Two good series, the ALL ABOUT books 
and the FIRST BOOKS cover many fields 
of interest, presenting their facts invitingly, 
and extending the young reader's sights. 
Walt Disney Studios should be credited 
with exciting contributions to science liter- 
ature. In THE WALT DISNEY STORY 
OF OUR FRIEND THE ATOM the col- 
orful pictures and inventive text show the 
many facets of man’s long search for a basic 
unit of matter, surely one of the imagina- 
tive concepts of all time. Much of this 
book has been presented very effectively 
on the television screen. This may be one 
answer to the often-raised question whe- 
ther television will stifle our children’s 
powers of imagination. 

All of the books mentioned are illustra- 
tions of a new science literature, which 
aims to give children a glimpse of the ex- 
citement and drama to be found in the 
mysteries around them. 

There is another field of science writing. 
What is called science fiction, and so often 
later turns out to be science fact, has a long 
history of handling scientific theory with 
verve and inventiveness. So real has former 
fantasy become that Jules Verne’s Nautilus 
has given its name to an atomic-powered 
submarine which can doubtless stay sub- 
merged as long as its fictional predecessor. 

Modern science fiction written for chil- 
dren is sometimes chucklebait and often in- 
credible, but with earth satellites of as- 
sorted shapes and sizes in orbit above us 
we hardly know what to yeas as “sci- 
ence” and what to write off as “fiction.” 
Ellen MacGregor’s MISS PICKEREL 
books, Louis Slobodkin’s SPACE SHIP 
UNDER THE APPLE TREE, Eleanor 
Cameron’s STOWAWAY TO THE MUSH- 
ROOM PLANET are science fiction in 
humorous vein for younger readers. For 
the older child Robert Heinlein and Andre 
Norton are representative authors who have 
used, for the most part, some basis in scien- 
tific fact from which to take off. 
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Fact and fantasy need not be mutually 
exclusive. A child needs more than intel- 
lectual stimulus. He requires excitement 
and emotion and a feeling of relatedness 
with what he is reading. Fairy tales often 
provide the child reading them with a sense 
of identification with a situation outside his 
own real world and its problems, and from 
this identification he can sometimes achieve 
a sort of preliminary human philosophy. 
But books of scientific fact can do the same 
thing. They can offer young readers new 
heroes, new frontiers of the mind, extra di- 
mensions. Science is, and always has been, 
“imagination’s other place.” 

ELLEN Pryor 
fer the Children’s Book Committee 





For Children 5 to 8 


CHERRY HOUSE 


by ALBERTA ARMER 
Glorious pictures to 
entice a child... 
anda heart-warming 
story of settlement- 
house youngsters 
who learn that 
beauty can be found 
in the most unlikely 
places. ... A book 
to help one grow 
in understanding — 
for children who 
can afford to buy 
books, about chil- 

dren who cannot. 
$2.75 
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Tonsils coming out? 
First give them 


No More Tonsils 


by ELLEN PAULLIN 
Illustrated with Photographs 
by Roger Russell 
New and Enlarged edition 
This realistic little book about the great 
adventure of going to the hospital to 
have your tonsils out has just one pur- 
pose: to take away the terror of the 
experience for those who must face it. 
Cited in Child Behavior (Ilg and Ames) 
as one of the “best of all’’ possible 
books to prepare the child emotionally 
for the experience. $2.00 
Feeseseeeeeeseeee ee e08288895 
‘30 at your bookstore or write to ‘ 
BEACON PRESS overt. 
25 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Send me postpaid: 
CHERRY HOUSE $2.75 
NO MORE TONSILS $2.00 
Your new catalog 
Name. 
Street. 
City State. 
—Check_—Money Order NoC.O.D.’s § 
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Parent’s Questions 


4 


These questions are selected and discussed 
by the Child Study Association 


staff, and the answers written by its various members 


Jobs for teen-agers 


My energetic fourteen-year old boy has 
been to camp for the last three summers 
and now “wants a job.” Sports bore him, 
so does any kind of resort life. What is 
there for youngsters this age which might 
give them the sense of growth and purpose 
which some, at least, seem to crave? 

Mrs. R. V. 


What are your boy's own ideas on this 
subject? Has he thought it out in any de- 
tail or tried to find a summer job? Or is he 
just at loose ends with no very clear idea 
of what he wants? It does seem clear that 
he yearns for something which makes real 
demands on him. The impulse to try him- 
self out in the adult world is surely a 
healthy one and should earn both your ap- 
proval and a willingness to help with any 
reasonable plan. 

If he does locate a job, try to get him to 
find out in advance just what will be ex- 
pected of him and the terms of his em- 
ployment. Often young people are exploit- 
ed by irresponsible employers who take 
advantage of their youth and ignorance. He 
should know also what the child labor laws 
are in your state and how they affect the 
situation. He can discuss possibilities with 
a teacher, the principal of his school, 
scout master, someone from the YMCA or 
other youth-serving organization. In some 
communities there are work camps where 


young people can do farm or other types 
of work for pay. A few camps for older 
boys and girls have a regular program of 
work in connection with building, animal 
care, etc., as well as in drama and art pro- 
jects of various types. Though they are not 
paid, the feeling of performing necessary 
or creative work and learning new skills 
may be very gratifying—write to the Amer- 
ican Camping Association and ask where 
such camps may be found. 

A basic problem in our present-day life 
arises from the fact that youth and depen- 
dence must be prolonged far beyond the 
age of physical and emotional readiness for 
adult responsibility. To get along in an in- 
dustrial society, there must be years and 
years of preparation—first in high school, 
then in college and, for some, even more 
years in graduate school. During this time, 
the young person chafes under the sense 
of dependence while adults blame him for 
seeming “immature” or “irresponsible.” Ac- 
tually he never gets a chance to learn 
through, experience the lessons of adult life 
which make for maturity. He is merely 
preparing himself for them. The way 
around all this is not at all clear, but it’s at 
least well to recognize the young person’s 
dilemma so that you can be both under- 
standing and helpful. 

Often, when boys or girls declare they 
want a job, they mean basically that they 
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want to try out something “on their own,” 
explore the adult world a bit, without par- 
ents’ supervision or the regimentation of 
school or the usual summer camp. It may 
then be possible for a group of three or 
four youngsters to go traveling by them- 
selves—by bus perhaps—with a given sum 
of money which they can budget and spend 
according to their own planning. Since 
adolescents vary enormously in their de- 
gree of maturity, parents should have some 
conviction that they are relatively sensible 
and stable enough for such an experience. 
Let them begin with a short trip before 
they attempt something more ambitious. 

Hoste ling offers other possibilities for 
unique vacations. American Youth Hostels, 
Inc., with national offices at 14 West 8th 
Street, New York City, organizes hiking, 
bicycle and other trips for groups of young 
people (there are also family hostel trips ) 
whereby they may put up at night and 
cook their meals at extremely small cost in 
hostels maintained by the Association or 
known to be reliable. In this way, young 
people can see America, rough it, and be 
“on their own” safely and delightfully. 
Though it isn't a job, it is an experience 
which means seeing the world and learn- 
ing to make do on small resources. 

Always remember that the point of it all 
for youngsters is that they should, if possi- 
ble, have the idea and work out the details 
themselves. Guidance from grown-ups is 
still needed but it has to be given tactfully. 


The non-reading parent 


I have never been much of a reader, but 
I want to do all I can to see that my little 
girl will love books. She’s only four now. 
I buy her picture books and she enjoys hav- 
ing me read them to her. But now I’m dis- 
couraged because a lecturer at our PTA 
said “children will only become readers if 
they see their parents read books.” Is this 
true? I can’t change myself, and besides, 
between my housework, my child and help- 
ing my husband in the store I really would 
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not have time to read books if I wanted to. 
Mrs. P.R. S. 


It surely isn’t true that only children of 
book readers will become readers. Many 
children in our schools come from unlet- 
tered homes, or ones where mothers and 
fathers do little reading, and are learning 
to read with greater ease, and therefore 
more pleasure than their parents do. The 
enormous increase in the sale of children’s 
books and in children’s library circulation, 
seems to be evidence that there are more 
children reading today than there were in 
an earlier generation. 

It is true, however, that parents’ interest 
in their children’s reading plays a part. If 
you can go to the public library sometimes 
with your little girl (she isn’t too young to 
begin) and help her choose some picture 
books you can enjoy together, your own en- 


THE CHURCH 
KINDERGARTEN 


by Polly Hargis Dillard 


The best book of its kind on the 
market. 


Combining theory and_ practice, 
this book meets a long-felt need 
among workers in church kindergar- 
tens. Such an institution should un- 
dertake to put all the child's learning 
in a Spiritual context. To that end, 
this book is dedicated. It is a useful 
guidebook for all who are interested 
in the churches’ work with five-year- 
olds. $3.95 


At your bookseller 


BROADMAN PRESS 
NASHVILLE _ 
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thusiasm will give her a feeling that books 
are important, and fun. As she gets older 
the librarian will help her choose, or she 
may begin to bring books from the school 
library. Read some of these books yourself 
so you can talk about them with her—you 
will find many of them delightful, and this 
reading won't take Children 
My mother read 
This 


children 


much time. 
often report to libraries, “ 
this book, too. 
is a kind of 


She said it was lovely.” 
shared experience 
cherish. Go on reading to her, too, even 
after she begins to read a little for herself. 

Some children just naturally take to read- 
Others, by their 
are less drawn to books. Often 


ing as a favorite pastime. 
very nature, 


these are the active ones who prefer physi- 


cal activity to sitting still with a book, o 


those hand-minded children who are con- 


stantly busy doing things or making things. 
Yet even these youngsters — though they 
may never become bookworms—can usually 
enjoy certain books that dovetail with some 
particular interest of their own. Whatever a 
little girl's favorite activities are, there are 
books to match. Once she finds pleasure in 
these special books, she is likely to be cur- 
librarian or 
teacher knows how to build on this. You 
can he ‘Ip, too, by sending for booklists. The 
Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53rd 
Street, New York 19, N. Y., will send you a 
leaflet telling where 
Watching children’s 
books which appear in many newspapers 
to spot books you think she'll especially like 


ious about others. A wise 


booklists can be ob- 


tained. reviews of 


Your interest (if 
not pressing) is likely to be contagious. 


is another way to help. 





Spring picture books 


PETER AND THE RAIN 
by Polly Hargis Dillard 
Illustrated by Beatrice Derwinski 

Based on a child-life situation, this 
lovely picture book teaches appreciation 
for God’s good gifts. Its positive element 
of scientific fact may be considered an 
introduction to science on the preschool 
level. 

A little boy who didn’t like rain learned 
that rainy days can be happy days, too. 
His mother taught him to play a game 
which made him thankful for the rain as 
a gift from God. Ages 3-5. 


for the young from Broadman. . . 


THE LITTLE OLD LADY 
by Robbie Trent 
Illustrated by Katherine Evans 

A Bible story without interpretation, 
this attractive picture book has definite 
appeal as a “read-aloud” story in primary 
grades at school. It is on the approved 
list for curricular materials in the leading 
Protestant denominations. 

When Jesus _ gently touched her 
crooked back. the little old lady was 
healed. Besides doing all the things she 
could not do before, one thing she then 
was so happy to do was to tell others how 
Jesus made her well. Ages 3-8. 


Other charming picture books in this series . 
LISTEN TO THE NIGHT by Furn Kelling . . . Ages 2-8 
JIMMIE GOES TO CHURCH by Gladys Rhiner . . . Ages 3-5 
SUNDAY WITH STEVIE by Polly Hargis . . . Ages 3-5 
| KNOW WHY WE GIVE THANKS by Mary Sue White . . . 
Board, 60¢ 


Ages 6-8 
Cloth, $1.00 


these six books: 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Price of each of 
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Science says— 


One out of every 8 or 10 boys 


s color blind 


Can your child see red? 


For you to find the answer to this ques- 
tion may be far more important than you 
think. If your child cannot see red, he is 
partially color blind. But until he takes a 
color test, the probability is that neither he 
nor you will be aware of his deficie ney. For 
many color blinds do remain ignorant of 
their own defect, or at least of its real na- 
ture. It is easy to understand why. Natur- 
ally, if two individuals both call the same 
things red, they have no reason to suppose 
that the ry see the red diffe rently—there is no 
way of dire ctly comparing one individual's 
sensation of red with that experienced by 
the other. 

The impossibility of making direct com- 
parisons of individual sens: itions accounts 
for the fact that until comparatively mod- 
ern times, the curious and interesting phe- 
nomena associated with color blindness did 
not attract much attention from scientists. 
Yet, curiosity and amusement, particularly 
among lay people, was excited by the 
strange things that inevitably happen in the 
cases of those suffering from extreme color 
defect. Everybody has heard of instances 
like that of the man who could always find 
the unripe berries in his strawberry patch, 
but could never see the red ones, or that 
of the undertaker who covered a coffin in 
bright red instead of black, or that of the 
man who, meeting one of his feminine ac- 


Dr. Dvorine, a Baltimore optometrist and a Fel- 
low of the American Academy of Optometry, is 
the author of the Dvorine Pseudo-Isochromatic 


Plates used to test color vision of civil airmen. 
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By Israel Dvorine, M.D. 


quaintances dressed in red, concluded that 
she was in mourning, and immediately of- 
fered his condolences. Such anecdotes are 
interesting and often amusing, but there is 
increasing realization today of the fact that 
while color blinds do not suffer, and func- 
tion adequately in situations that do not 
show up their defect, their condition does 
have a number of serious implications for 
daily living. 

Is color blindness a very prevale nt con- 
dition? In a _ report entitled, “Defective 
Colour Vision in Industry,” published 
1946 by the Physical Society of England, it 
is estimated that “the percentage of colour 
blind persons in the male population is ap- 
proximately 8.0 percent.” The results of 
the most recent tests in the United States 
indicate that at least 8.0 percent of the boys 
in our public schools today have defective 
color vision, and some experts would place 
the figure as high as 10 percent. The per- 
centage of color blind girls is much smaller. 

This may not seem like a very startling 
figure. Nevertheless, when we consider the 
possibility that one in every 10 of our 
school boys has defective color vision, and 
when we relate this to some of the complex- 
ities and problems of modern living, we 
have to conclude that it would be wise of 
our school authorities to test the color vis- 
ion of all children in their care. 

Color blindness may be either total 
partial. Total color blindness is extremely 
rare, and is usually 
ocular disease. 


associated with some 
A totally color blind indi- 





vidual is extremely sensitive to light, and 
may have difficulty in seeing generally. 
Such cases, however, are not likely to be 
found in large numbers in our schools. 

Partial color blindness is usually present 
from birth and is transmitted from grand- 
father to grandson, while the mother of the 
son remains free from the defect. There 
are exceptions to this rule and these tend to 
complicate the theories based on hereditary 
transmission of the defect. 

What, precisely, are the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the color blind? Except in 
the rare cases where color is not exper- 
ienced at all, the primary difficulty is color 
confusion. Red and black, or violet and 
blue are mistaken for each other. Blue and 
pink are sometimes confused. It is common 
to find the color blind confusing red with 
green or brown, or green with brown or 
yellow, or one pale color with another. In 
some cases, green may be confused with 
gray, while in others, red may be invisible 
to the individual, or may appear to him 
much darker than to a normal observer. 

It is generally supposed by the lay pub- 
lic that the color blind guess colors. This 
is not true. It is not that they have no sys- 
tem of color sensation at all, and therefore 
have to guess. The difficulty is that their 
system of color sensation is faulty, with the 
result that they are unable to name colors 
correctly. At the same time, their deficiency 
is frequently not suspected by them. 

Since there is no correction or cure for 
color blindness, the reader may wonder 
why we insist on the importance of tests 
for color blindness in the schools. But con- 
sider the implications of this defect from 
the point of view of vocation. There are 
many occupations in which the accurate de- 
tection of color is heavily involved. It is 
therefore a serious waste of time and op- 
portunity to train a boy for some particular 
vocation which may afterwards be found 
to be unsuitable for that individual, due to 
a defect in color vision. 

Take, for example, the problem of a col- 
or blind young man who is preparing him- 


self for a medical career. Due to the ab- 


sence of tests in the earlier school years, he 
might well reach the point of application 
for admission to a medical school without 
his handicap having become evident either 
to himself or to his instructors. He would 
be rejected for medical school because nor- 
mal color vision is essential for a doctor, 
who must be able to identify stained tis- 
sues, to recognize the difference in color 
between arteries and veins, between blood 
and skin, between a diseased organ and a 
healthy one. But this rejection, at such a 
critical period in his career, would un- 
doubtedly be a heart breaking experience. 

The literature on this subject abounds 
with instances of difficulties which young 
color blinds encountered in numerous oc- 
A few of these 
occupations are: Physician, chemist, biolo- 


cupations and professions. 
gist, geologist, artist, printe r, weaver, up- 
holsterer, tailor, milliner, florist, police- 
man, the navy, the railway, the post-office, 
and so on. 
startling list. 

There are also many industries in which 
the product must be compared with a 
Mistakes in 
matching the color mean either costly re- 
processing, or scrapping the material. Color 


It is quite a formidable and 


standard or pattern color. 


accuracy is, of course, especially impor- 
tant in the dyeing, color-printing and pa- 
per-making trades, and in many phases of 
the food production industry 


In recent years a number of tests of color 
perception have been devised to screen out 
individuals with color vision defects. The 


test most frequently favored by lay peo- 
ple, as well as by the professional examiner, 
is administered by means of a set of printed 
plates on which are many colored dots of 
various sizes. In the center of the plate the 
dots are grouped in such a manner as to 
form one or more digits, or a winding trail, 
the color of which contrasts with that of the 
background. Failure to identify the digits 
or to follow the trail correctly is an indica- 
tion of defective color vision. 

We must not forget that even apart from 
the question of his future vocation, and 
preparation for it, the child whose color 


Al 





blindness is not detected is faced with many 
daily inconveniences and misunderstand- 
ings. An instance is related of a boy who 
was dismissed from a drawing class in 
school by an irate teacher who thought that 
the pupil’s attempts at mixing colors were 
an effort on his part to amuse himself at her 
expense. His defect was not realized until, 
in a later grade, a mathematics teacher dis- 
covered that when he used red and green 
chalks to differentiate two triangles on the 
blackboard, this boy was badly confused. 


CSAA reports 


PGE tidings & travels 


Readers of the notes in this department will 
have noticed that we are never at a loss for news 
from the exceedingly active department of Parent 
Group Education. 

In our last issue, we reported on the important 
new pilot project developed by CSAA and spon- 
sored by the Children’s Bureau, the Texas Depart- 
ment of Health and Texas Woman’s University. 
As we write, Aline B. Auerbach, Director of the 
Parent Group Education department, and Gertrude 
Goller, Associate Director, are in Texas conduct- 
ing sessions of this experimental three-week insti- 
tute for nurses’ training in the leadership of dis- 
cussion groups for expectant parents, Further re- 
ports on the project will be made from time to 
time as significant developments take place. 

Other Parent Group Education news includes 
Mrs. Auerbach’s appearance as guest speaker March 
12th at the Annual Meeting of the Mental Hygiene 
Institute of Montreal. Her subject: Education for 
Parenthood and Family Living in Our Present Day 
Society. Also on her Montreal agenda were par- 
ticipation in a workshop for parent education lead- 
ers who have taken part in the Institute’s training 
project, and a meeting with the Committee on 
Family Life and Parent Education of the Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies. 

On March 19 and 20, Mildred Rabinow, Parent 
Group Education Field Supervisor, and Gertrude 
Goller were in Rochester, New York, to conduct a 
workshop on the methods and techniques of dis- 
cussion leadership in group programs of family life 
education. The workshop was organized under 
the auspices of the Rochester Council of Social 
Agencies. 


On March 8, Miss Goller took part in a panel 
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It is obvious that living with color blind- 
ness is a problem that involves a consider- 
able degree of adaptation. Yet how is one 
to adapt if he is unaware that he suffers 
from the defect? It is only necessary to 
raise this question to be convinced that 
every parent should know whether or not 
his child can see red, or any other color, 
and that every teacher should understand 
this disability and its effects. Color dis- 
crimination tests in all the schools cannot 
be too strongly recommended. 


discussing “The Role of the Family in Attitude 
Formation and Change” at the Annual Conference 
of the Bank Street College of Education in New 
York . . . Mrs. Rabinow also led a discussion on 
the film, Kid Brother, with a group of YWCA 
Teen-Age Directors at their March Round Table. 
The group consists of professional staff working 
with the Teen-Age Program in associations in New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut , . . Salvatore 
Ambrosino, Parent Group Education Assistant, led 
a workshop on Constructive Discipline at a Family 
Living Institute, February 1, in White Plains, New 


York. 


New board member 


CSAA is happy to welcome to its Board of Direc- 
tors Mrs. Edward First. Wife of a New York 
lawyer and mother of a fifteen-year old daughter, 
Mrs. First has had a career in American Govern- 
ment and Public Administration which started 
when she received her M.A. at Columbia in those 
subjects. Before coming to New York in 1954, she 
worked for several years as Executive Assistant of 
the Librarian of Congress, with administrative and 
research responsibilities. Previously she had been 
with the War Production Board, the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, Department of the Interior 
and Defense Planning Administration, in various 
capacities. Recently she has been engaged in a 
research project for the Citizens’ Committee for 
Children, and in editing a publication for the New 
York Public Library. She has written articles for 
professional and other journals and “ghosted” ar- 
ticles and speeches for her superior officers as, she 
explains, “is customary in government.” 





Washington . . . So. Dakota 


Alfred D. Buchmueller, CSAA Director, was in 
Washington on one of last February's icie't days 
to serve as advisor to a policy committee of the 
National Training Laboratories. The NTL, with a 
background of eleven years’ experience as spon- 
sors of a summer training program at Bethel, 
Maine, has in the past three years conducted a 
number of two-week laboratories for various spe- 
cialized occupational groups, and is currently in 
process of setting up such a laboratory for admin- 
istrative and staff members of agencies which have 
a volunteer constituency with professional and lay 
leadership. 

During the week of January 6th, Mr. Buch- 
mueller spent several days in South Dakota. Tues- 
day the 7th, he met with a committee sponsored 
by the Sioux Falls Mental Health Association to 
discuss additional plans for development of Parent 
Education programs with that organization. Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday he participated in 
the workshop at Huron, South Dakota, sponsored 
by the Mental Health section of the South Dakota 
Health Department. In this workshop, participants 
from various communities of the State participated 
in the discussion of problems surrounding the de- 
velopment of leadershp in community mental 
health programs, 


META ... Cornell 


Anna W. M. Wolf, Program Consultant and au- 
thor of the pamphlet recently published by CSAA 
titled “Helning Your Child To Understand Death” 
spoke on that subject March 13 on a program of 
the Metropolitan Educational Television Associa- 
tion. On April 22, she will give the keynote ad- 
dress at the Family Life Conference of the De- 
partment of Child Development and Family Re- 
lationships at Cornell University. The over-all 
topic of the conference is “Family Life in a Chang- 
ing World,” and Mrs. Wolf will speak on “How 
We Build Our Emotional Strengths.” 


Children’s book award 


The Annual Award of the Children’s Book Com- 
mittee for 1957 will be presented by its chairman, 
Mrs. F. S. Straus at CSAA’s Annual Conference 
Luncheon on March 24th at the Hotel Roosevelt 
in New York City. Selected for the award, as a 
book for young people which deals realistically 
with problems in their own world, is Helen R. 
Sattley’s Shadow Across the Campus (Dodd- 
Mead). A special citation for a book for younger 
readers will also be given to William MacKellar’s 
Wee Joseph (Whittlesey House. ) 


Membership rates 


Due to the rise in pamphlet production costs 
CSAA’s membership rates for those with profes- 
sional affiliation have been raised fregm $7.00 to 
$10.00 per year. The Association regrets this ne- 
cessity, but reminds members with professional af- 
filiation that in addition to regular membership 
privileges, they are entitled to all professional 
materials published each year, plus the Parent 
Education Exchange Bulletin and the Proceedings 
of the Annual Institute for Workers in Parent Edu- 
cation, 


New policy 


The Association has inaugurated a new policy 
which entitles all members to receive automatically 
one copy ot each pamphlet published during the 
membership year. According to this policy “Help- 
ing Your Child To Understand Death,” the most 
recent publication of CSAA, was sent to all mem- 
bers rather than only to those who requested it 


Plans for NCSW forum 


CSAA has been named a member of the Com- 
mittee on Combined Associate Group Meetings 
of the National Conference on Social Welfare for 
the three-year period 1957-1959. Alfred D. Buch- 
mueller, CSAA Director, will represent the Asso 
ciation on the Cominittee, which is currently 
formulating plans for the 1958 Annual Forum, 
to be held May 11-16 in Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Buchmueller has also been appointed a 
member of the Advisory Board of the American 
Child Guidance Foundation in Boston. 


Comics carry “message” 


Margaret C. Dawson, Editor of Cump Srtupy, 
has been appointed chairman of the Committee 
on Comics of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly. This committee has worked for the past 
eight years with the National Comics Publications 
in the production of pages carrying socially con- 
structive messages to the comics readers, and it 
is estimated that these pages reach 10,000,000 
readers monthly. Research on the effectiveness of 
these pages in putting their message over to 
young readers has shown a high degree of ac- 
ceptance and interest. Mrs. Dawson has been 
with the committee since its inception. 


CSAA at Ortho 


CSAA had a well-patronized booth at the New 
York conference, March 6-9,.of the American Or- 
thopsychiatric Association, where Mr, Buchmueller 
also participated in three workshops. 
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in the 
Summer CHILD STUDY .. . 


Coming... 


Published only in Cuitp Stupy: the full 
report of CSAA’s 1958 Annual Conference 
on this searching question, posed to par- 
ents, schools, and communilies in America 
today. Addresses and panel discussion by 
such distinguished authorities as Elizabeth 
Geleerd, M.D., New York Psychoanalytic 
Institute; Eli Ginzberg, Director of Staff 
Studies, National Manpower Council; Dale 
B. Harris, Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
Fred Strodtbeck, 
Law School, University of Chicago; Har- 


versity of Minnesota; 
old Taylor, President, Sarah Lawrence; 
Diana Trilling, Author and Literary Critic. 
Available June 1. For your copy, send 65c 
to CHILD Stupy Magazine, or use the con- 
venient subscription blank below. 


TO CHILD STUDY MAGAZINE 

132 E. 74th St., N. Y. 21,.N. Y. 

Please enter my subsciption as specified below. 
| enclose vy" check for $ 


| year $2.50 [) 
2 years $4.50 
3 years $6.00 [] 


New [] or Renewal [] 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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. .. also from CHILD STUDY 


some recent reprints .. . 


HOW MUCH FREEDOM FOR THE 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


Mary & Lawrence K. Frank 
a 


PERMISSIVENESS AND THE BABY 
Gertrude Goller 


BEHAVIOR: THE UNSPOKEN 
LANGUAGE OF CHILDREN 
CSAA Staff 


ADOLESCENT YEARS 
John J. Brooks & Leo A. Spiegel, M.D. 
the problems 


escent. Revised 


A psychoanalyst and educat 
and pressure 
1957. 12 pp 

BI — 30¢ 


ARE PARENTS WORRYING ABOUT 
THE WRONG THINGS? 


Fritz Redl 


In helping children to cope with their problems 


do parent 


90k squarely at the young people or 
at their own anxieties? 8 pp 
Cl — 25: 
PARENT EDUCATION IN PERSPECTIVE 
Lawrence K. Frank & Ernest G. Osborne 
A surve of the hi 


y 


movement and current 


10-99 copies, 20% discount 
99-100 copies, 30% discount 


All orders must be pre-paid. 


CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


132 East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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Reading can be taught, arithmetic 
can be learned, but a child’s person- 
ality must be developed. This “inner 
growth”, which is so important in 
lifelong human relationships, can be 
stimulated with the help of Child- 
craft. Within these volumes are 
poems, pictures, and stories to cap- 
tivate growing minds and instill an 
early appreciation of art, literature, 
and science. 

A child who has Childcraft learns 
the wonders of the world about us. 
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CHILDCRAFT 


HELPS FORM A 


HEALTHY PERSONALITY 


Things to make and do overcome 
idleness. He learns to respect his 
community. 

Guidance volumes serve to pre- 
vent problems from developing, help 
mothers and fathers participate in 
fulfilling their high mission. Minis- 
ters of all faiths, doctors, jurists, edu- 
cators—all would wish the Childcraft 
kind of growth for every child. We 
invite you to study Childcraft your- 
self and see why it merits your use 
and recommendation. 


= Childcraft. 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Field 


“th een itl 


Enterprises Educational Corporation 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





Announcing a new CSAA pamphlet 


Publication date: May 1 


BOOKS ABOUT PARENTS 
AND THEIR CHILDREN 


A classified, cumulative list of nearly 400 outstanding 
titles on child development and family life, both at home 
and in the community. Each book fully described and 
evaluated. Completed indexed. More than 100 pages 


Compiled by Jean G. Rex with the 
Book Review Committee of the 
Child Study Association of America, 
with the generous assistance 
of the Eda K, Loeb Fund 
@ Timely. up-to-date, the only bibliography of its kind, BOOKS 
ABOUT PARENTS AND THEIR CHILDREN is the indispensable 
resource for parents, students and those who work with families. 


Locates at a elance the best books of the past decade on all phases 


of child development and family life. 


Comprehensive includes book both for the layman and for the 
specialist: practical guides and significant theory concerning child- 
birth, infant care. the childhood years. adolescence and adult mem- 
bers of the family. Material also on nursery schools, on colleges, 


adoption, play in the aris. 


Annotation of each title by CSAA’s long-established Book Review 


Committee. 
Single copy 75¢ 10-99 copies, 20% discount 99-999 copies, 30% discount 


Order from 


THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


132 East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 





